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- THE SONG OF THE IVY. | there may have been ample time for the slow petrifaction of erect fossil tr es 


_ in the carboniferous and other formations, or for the slow accumulation aroun i 


them of a great succession of strata. asked the landlord of the inn at 


“ Ha, ha !” laughed the Ivy, “ let poets sing | ing, who was very attentive te his guests. to eoach 4 
Of the oak, aud crown him the forest king ; | ately called out in his bar-room, * Where is ~ om that ha ht this 
Let them sing of the elm, for his lordly height, | man here!’ A few siays betore, a farmer io New York hed etvled . = 
And the birch, fur his bark, so smooth and white ; “the woman,’ though he called his own laden, 
Let them praise the chesnut, for majesty, have freely extended that ttle to thei maidservant | was told of a witness 
And the willow, for beauty,—but what care I! in a late trie! at Boston, who stated in evidence that ‘while he and another 
Beauteous, and stately, and strong and tall— | gentleman were shovelling up mud,’ d&c.; from which it appears thas the spirit 
I conquer them all—I conquer them all! | of social equality has lef no other signification to the terms * geotieman’ oad 
“ Ha, ba !”’ laughed the ivy, “let men uprear | * lady,’ but that of male and female individual.” 
Casties and palaces far and near ; | ‘his 1s a goud specimen of general observation on natural history, and the 
Pile upon vile let their fabries rise, delineation of nationa: characteristics ; aud the following comparison on mat- 


ters of public interest may well be thought of now when the past is clamorous 

Lifting thei turrets so heughtily, | for remedy. and yet the present is proceeding very like the post. Mr Lyell 

Boasting their grandeur,—bvut what care I ! | gives an account of the Lowell institute at Boston, and its plentiful provision 

Buttress, and bastion, and topmost wal] — | for lectures (mure than thrice as much as in England,) arising out of a prohi- 
I conquer them ali—I couquer them all !”” bition from building in the wall of Mr. Lowell, on with above 70,- 
000/.; and procees to offer his just remarxs. 

} “In the present case, the testator provided that not a single dollar should be 
spent in brick and mortar, in consequence of which proviso, a spacious room 
was at once hired, and the intentions of the donor carried immediately into ef- 

fect, without a year’s delay. If there be any who imagine that a donation 

might be so splendid as to reeder an anti-building clause superfluous, let them 
| remember the history of the Girard bequest m Philadelphia. Half a million 
— sterling with the express desire of the testator that the ex ture on archi- 

tectural ornament should be moderate! Yet thi« vast nearly con- 

sumed, that it is doubtful whether the remaining funds will suffice for the com- 

LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. j | pletion of the palace—splendid, indeed, but extremely ill-fited fur a school- 
Travels in North America, with Geological Observations on ihe United Sta’es. house! Jt ts evident that when a passion so strong as that for building is to 
Canada, and Nova Scotta. By C Lyell, Esq, F. R S., author of “ The be resisted, total abstinence alone, as in the case of spirituous liquors, will 
Principles of Geology.” New York, Wiley & Putnam. | prove an adequate safeguard. Jn the * vid country,’ the same fatal propensity 
From the London Literary Gazette. | bas stood in the way of all the most spirited efforts of modern times to estab- 

Deeply stored with Evropean geological knowledge, the author proceeded) lish avd eudaw pew institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. It is well known 

to extend it by a long and careful survey of the American quarter of our glove, ‘hat the sum expended in the purchase of the ground, and in the erection of 
and has here laid before the public the resulis of his scientific labours But as that part of University College, London, the exterior of which is nearly com- 
the most prominent of these have dropped out m the Transactions of various’ |plete. exceeded £100,000, ove third of which was spent on the portico and 
societies at home and abroad, and the essential points of most of them, indeed | dome, or the purely vrnamental, the room- under the dome baving remai ed 
have appeared in our own pages, we should not have felt called upon to take! aseless, and not even fitted up at the expiration of fifteen years. When the 
such specific notice of this work as we are now about to do, were it confined to) professor of chemistry ing ired for the chimney of his laboratory, he was informed 
geological subjects. But Mr. Lyell has visited America, pot mereiy as a man) that there was none , and to remove the defect, a flue was run up which en- 
of science or a philosopher immersed in the mvestigativo of inorganic matter, croached on a nandsome staircase, and destroyed the symmetry of the architect's 
and organic remsins, but as a man of sense and of the world, eminently imbued, design. Stull greater was the dismay of the anatomical pr on learning 
with qualifications to constitute him an astute observer of nature, whether dis- (Hat bis lecture-room was to conform to the classical model of an ancient the- 
layed in the forms of landscape scenery or unfolded by the conditions of bis “tre, designed for the recitation of Greek plays. Sir Charles Bell remarked 
ilow-men ; temperate, jodicious, impartial, inclined to considerate and pot ‘vat an anatomical theatre, to be perfect, should approach as nearly as possibie 
extreme views, exercising the rare attribute of common sense, and sound in ‘0 the shape of a well, that every student might look down and see distinctly 
jodgment, Mr. Lyell appears to us, as we have sad. 10 be eminently qua shed) the subject uuder demonstration, At a considerable cost the room was altered, 
to convey to the world very accurate ideas uf the sate of any country throuyly 3° 4s to serve the ends for which it was wanted. ‘The liberal sums contributed 
which he travels, and upon which he directs the attention of his fair mind) Oy ‘he public for the foundation of a riva! college were expended in like man- 
and comprehensive understanding : and this we consider to be particularly val [er long before the academical body came into existence. When the professor 
uable with regard to the United States, respecting which such opposite opinions) of chemistry at King’s College asked for his laboratory, he was told it hed been 
and conflicting sentiments prevail on this side of the Atlentic. We therefore entirely forgotten im the plan, but that he might take the kitchen on the floor 
cordially recommend this book to the public, and shall as brietly as possible il- below, and by ingenious machinery carry up bis apparatus for illustrating expe- 
lustrate its character and support our encomium by quoting some passages from, Timen's through a trap door into an upper story, where his lecture room was 
its contents ; only premising, that Mr Lyeil’s descriptions go back to 1841-2, placed. Still ‘hese collegiate buildings, in support of which the public came 
and must have an allowance of political events and changed aspects made for, forward so liberally, were left, like the Girard Col ege, half finished ; whereas, 
them inthe lapse of between three and four yeacs. ur first stoppage, afier If the same funds had been devoted to the securing of teachers of high acquire- 
very favourable accounts of Boston and the northern states, is o! the date of ments, s.ali0s, character and celebrity ; aud if rooms of moderate dimensions 

September 5th, when the writer had been about a month in the country. had been at first hired, while the classes of pupils remained small, a generation 

“ At Bath (he informs us) I hired a private carnage for Corning. Although would not have been lost, the new institutions would have risen more rapidly 
there are two railways here with locomotive engines. ove leading to the souin, (0 that high rank which they afe one day destined to attain, and testamentary 
the other for conveying the coal of Blossberg to the Erie canal, | looked in vain bequests would have flowed in more copiously for buildings well adapted to the 
for the name of Corning in a newly published map, aud was informed that the known and ascertained wants of the establishment. None would then grudge 


. ‘the fluted column, the swelling dome, and the stately portico; and literature 
town was only two years old. Already the school house was finished, the spire 
of the Methodist chureh nearly complete, the Presbyterian ove i the course and science would continue tobe the patrons of architecture, without being its 


ing, the site of the Episcopalian decided on. Wishing to have a car victim.” abs 

Suanton taken to a large fivery stable, where there were ress vehicles The descrip'ion of the fossil footsteps of enormous ae the banks of 
and good horses. The stumps of arees, some six fcet high, are still standing the Connecticut river, almost tempts us nto a long extract; Dut we must resist, 
in the gardens und between the houses. Our inukeeper remarked that the cost, '™ order to find room for more of that ere ee ot tepete te which we have 
of uprooting them would be nearly equal to that of erecting a log house on the dedicated this rev ew. To these belong the ollowing : 
same place. [ amnused myself by counting the rings of annual growth in these) . * When standing on the wharf at Three Rivers, | conversed with the pro- 
trees, and found that some had been only forty years old when cut down ; yel) prietor of a large estate in the eastern townships, who complained to me that 
when these began to grow, no white man had approached within many leagues) while crowds were passing up the river every week to remote districts, and 
of this valley ; most of the older stumps went back no farther than two centu- | sometimes returning disappointed, and even occasionally recrossing the Atlan- 
ries, or to the landing of the pilgrim fathers, some few to the tume of Sir\'ticyhe and other farmers were unable to get hands. While he was speaking, a 
‘Walter Raleigh, and scarcely one to the days of Columbus. I had before re-| large steamer, with several hundred Scotch emigrants from Ayrshire, came 
‘marked that very ancient trees seemed in the aboriginal forests 0! alongside the wharf. They were only to tarry there one hour to take in wood 
this part of America. They are usuaily tall and straight, with no grass grow. | for the engines. My companion went on board, eagerly endeavouring to br be 
ing under their dark shade, although the green herbage soon springs up when) ‘some of the new comers to settle on his farm, but allin vain. ‘They said they 
‘the wood is removed and the sun's rays allowed to penetrate. Some of the) \bad cousins and friends in Upper Canada, and were all resolved to go there I 
stumps, especially those of the fir tribe, take fifty years to rot away, though) could not help sympathising with him in his disappointment, and the more so, 
exposed in the atr to alternations of rain and sunshine, a fact on which every jas | had seen at Toronto large bands of irish and Welsh peasan's in a state of 
geologist will do well to reflect, for it is clear that the trees of a forest sub-| destitution for want of work ; and in spite of the liberality of the citizens- 

ed beneath the waters, or still more, if eutirely excluded from air, by be- several gangs of them, while we were there, committed robberies in the neigh, 
‘comiog embedded in sediment, may endure for centuries without decay, 80 that, bourbood It appears that during the late troubles in Canada the tide of im- 


Darkening the earth and mocking the skies, 


“ Ha, ha laughed the Ivy, “old Time to me 
Hath given the glory and mastery ! 
So poets may sing, if it like them well, 
From early matin: till vesper bell, 
And others may list to their minstrelsy,— 
I've a song of my own,—so what care I? 
and stately, and strong, and tall— 
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migration was almost entirely stopped for several years; now it is setting in| 
more strongly than ever; but as they come from all parts of the British Isles, 
it 1s scarcely possible, unless the whole svstem of colunising- were under go. 
vernment regulation, and conducted on arbitrary principles, tu adjust the sup- 
ply of labour to the various and ever fluctuating local demands. “ hen passipg 
in a carriage over the rich alluvial grounds on the left bank of the Su Lawrence, 
I expostulated with some of the English proprietors on the intolerablé condi-| 
tion of the muddy roads. I reminded them that all this part of Canada was 
a cleared and cultivated country when half the United States was stil! a wild- 
erness. They replied, that the French farmers, to whom most of the land be- 
longed, refused to pay taxes for bettering the roads, coniending that it was 
preferable to spend more time on the way, and to wear out their horses and 
vehicles somewhat faster, than to pay down money to a tax-gatherer. The 
anecdotes told us by the British settlers of the superstitious horror of the old 
Canadians at the new inventions and innovations of the Anglo-Americans, were) 
very amusing. The river craft of the Canadian ‘ voyageurs’ was so unrivalled 
in its way, that we may pardon them for beholding the first steamers with 
jealousy. One of them is said to have exclaimed, as he saw them ascending 
the St. Lawrence, * Mais, croye:-vous que le bon Dieu permetira tout cela! 
During this tour I often thought of the old story of the American who said 
that ‘if the United States ever got possession of Canada they would soon im- 
prove the French off the face of the earth.’ The French party speak of the 
jate Lord Sydenham as if they really believed him capable of conceiving and 
executing such a project. On the other hand, not a few of the English settlers. 
while they praised his zeal and habits of business, and devotedness to the in- 
terests of Canada, took pains to persuade me that if his measures were enlight- 
ened, his means of carrying them through the legislature were equally unscru- 
pulous. One of his admivers, deeply imbued with the spirit of his policy, is 
said to have declared, * We shall never make anything of Canada until we 
Anglicise and protestantise it ;’ to which a French seigneur rej.ined with bit 
terness, ‘Had you not better finish Ireland first?’ Some of the American 
travellers woom we met here were extremely entertained with the military 
display of the large army now quartered in this province, the reviews, the bands 
of music, the trains of baggage waggons, which they occasionally met on the 
roads, the barracks of infantry and cavalrv, the new fortifications of Kingston 
and the old ones of Quebec. All this warlike parade, after a sojourn of nine 
months in the United States, appeared almost as great a novelty to us as to 
them ; but the resemblance of the colony to a garrison aflorded me no pleasure. 
It was a perpetual remembrance of the late troubles, and of that former mis- 
management of which a civil war, however unjustifiable affords ample proof. 
It reminded me also of the difficulties with which the wisest and best inten- 
tioned government will have to contend, whose task it is to fuse into one har | 
monious whole two populations so dissimilar in origin and language as the 
French and British, and all whose ideas on social, politieal, and religious sub-) 
jects, are so discordant. sd 
The population of the British possessions in America, in 1842, amounted in’ 
round numbers to one million and a half. 
Lower pace se 690,000 
Nove cove cose «100,008 


1,552,000 


The annual growth of the population of the United States, with which their 
wealth and territory keep pace, exceeds at present 700,000 so that every two 
years’ increase is about equal to the number of all the present inhabitants of) 
British America. The mere contemplation of these figures would seem to me 
enough ‘0 convince a reasonable man, that Canada must owe her security from 
external agyression, not to local armaments and provincial demonstrations, but 
to the resources of the whole British empire. A surpius revenue at home, or, 
the remission of taxes which press heavily on industry and commerce, anc 
economy in administering our colonial affairs in times of peace, are the true 
means of fortifying the Canadian frontier. The legislature of Canada have 
lately voted a sum of money for a geological survey of the province, which has 
been placed under the direction of Mr Logan, from whose labours we may 
soon expect an accurate map, with a description of the rocks and their organic 
remains, and a comparison of them with the equivalent formations in the Uni- 
ted States. My own observations were confined to the valley of the St Law- 
rence and its environs, where I was struck with the remarkable analogy between 
the structure of this part of North America and those portions of Scandinavia 
which I visited in 1834 and 1836. 1 seemed to have got back to Norway and 
Sweden.” 

And we must return to England, leaving this desirable and instructive pub- 
lication to the popularity it so well deserves, both from the scientific and the 
general reader, and its author in the very singular situation of which we are 
told in the annexed and concluding extract : 

“ At the falls of Niagara, where we next spent a week, residing in a hotel 
on the Canada side, I resumed my geological explorations of last summer. 
Every part of the scenery, from Grand Island above the Falls to the ferry at 
Queenstown, seven miles below, deserves to be studied at leisure. We visited 
the ‘ burning spring’ at the edge of the river above the rapids, where carburet- 
ted hydrogen, or, iu the modern chemical phraseology, a light hydro-carbon, 
similar to that before mentioned at Fredonia, rises from beneath the water out 
of the limestone rock. The bituminous matter supplying this gas is probably 
of arimal origin, as this limestone is full of marine mollusca. crustacea, and 
corals, without vegetable remains, unless some fucoids may have decomposed 
in the same strata. The invisible gas makes its way in countless bubbles 
through the clear transparent waters of the Niagara. On the application of a 
lighted candle, it takes fire, and plays about with a lambent flickering flame 
which seldom touches the water, the gas being at first too pure to be inflamma- 
ble, and only obtaining sufficient oxygen after mingling with the atmosphere at 
the height of several inches above the surface of the stream. At noon, on a 
hot summer’s day, we were —> contrary to my previous resolution, to 
perform the exploit of pasenng under the great sheet of water between the pre- 
cipice and the Horse-shoe Fall. We were in some degree rewarded for this 
feat by the singularity of the scene, and the occasional openings in the curtain 
of white foam and arch of green water, which afforded momentary glimpses 
of the woody ravine and river below, fortunately for us lighted up most bril- 
liantly by a mid-day sun. We had only one guide, which is barely sufficient 
for safety when there are two persons for a stranger requires support when he 
loses his breath by the violent gusts of wind dashing the spray and water in his, 
face. If he turns round to recover, the blast often changes in an instant, and 


joriginal position. 


blows as impetuously against him in the opposite direction.” 


MARLBOROUGH.—NO. I. 

From Blackwood’s Magazine. —{ Continued). 
The Duke of Marlborough, before the attion began, in person visited each 
important battery, in ofder to ascertain the range of the guns. The troops un- 
der. fits.cOmmand were drawn up in four lines ; the infantry being in front, and 
the cavalry behind, jn each line. This arrangement was adopted in order that 
the infantry, WHich would get easiest through the streams, might form on the 
the other side, and cover the formation of the cavalry, who might be more 
impeded. ‘The fire of cannon soon became very animated on both sides, and 
the infantry advanced to the edge of the rivulets with that cheer. 
ful air and confident step which is so often the forerunner of sue- 
cess. On Prince Eugene’s side the impediments, howe¥er, pfoved se- 
tious ; the beds of the rivulets were so broad, that they required to be filled 
up with fascines befote they could be passed by the guns ; and when they did 


'|get across, they replied without much effect to the French canuon thundering 


ftom the heights, which commanded the whole field. At half-past twelve, 
however, these difficulties were, by great efforts on the part of Prince Eugene 
and his wing, overcome, and he sent word that he was ready. The Eoglish 
general instantly called for his horse ; the troeps every whefe stood to their 
arms, and the signal wes given to advanée. The rivulets and marshy ground 
in front of Blenheim and Unterglau were passed by the first line without much 
difficulty, though under a heavy fire of artillery from the French batteries ; and 
‘he firm ground on the slope being reached, the first line advanced in the finest 
order to the attack—the cavalry in front having now defiled tu a side, so as 
to let the English infantry take the lead, ‘The attack must be given in the 
words of Dr. Hare's Journal 

* Lord Cutts made the first attack upon Blenheim, with the English grena- 
diers. Brigadier-general Kowe led up bis brigade, which formed the first line, 
and was sustained in the second by a brigade of Hessians Rowe was with- 
in thirty paces of the palisades about Blenheim when the enemy gave their first 
fire, by which a great many officers and men fell ; but notwithstanding this, 


|tha brave officer marched direct up to the pales, on which he struck his sword 
|!before he allowed his men to fire. His orders were to enter at the point of 


the bayonet ; but the superiority of the enemy, and the strength of their post 
rendered this impossible. The first line was therefore forced to retire ; Rowe 
was struck down badly wounded at the foot of the pales ; his leut-colonel and 
major were killed in endeavouring to bring him off, and some squadrons of 
French gens-d’armes having charged the brigade while retiring in disorder, it 
was partially broken, and one of the colours of Rowe’s regiment was taken. 
Che Hessians in the second line upon this advauced briskly forward, charged 
the squadrons, retook the colour, and repulsed them. Lord Cutts, however, 
seeing fresh squadrons coming down upon him, sent to request some cavalry 
should be sent to cover his flank. Five British squadrons accordingly were 
moved up, and speedily charged by eight of the enemy ; the French gave their 
fire at a little distance, but the English charged sword in hand, and put them 


||to the rout. Being overpowered, however, by fresh squadrons, and galled by 


the fire which issued from the enclosures of Blenheim, our horse were driven 
back in their turn, and recoiled in disorder. 

‘* Marlborough, fore-eeing ‘hat the enemy would pursue this advantage, re- 
sulved to bring his whole cavalry across the rivulets. The operation was be- 
gun by the English horse. !t proved more difficult, however, than wes ex- 
pected, especially to the English squadrons ; as they had to cross the rivulet 
where it was divided and the meadows were very soft. However, they sur- 
mounted those difficulties, and got over ; but when they advanced, they were 
so severely galled by the infantry in Blenheim firing upon the flank, while the 
cavalry charged them in front, that they were forced to retire, which they did, 
under cover of Bulow and Bothmer’s German dragoons, who succeeded them 
in the passage. Marlborough, seeing the enemy resolute to maintain the ground 
occupied by his cavalry, gave orders for the whole remainder of his cavalry to 
pass wherever they could get across. There was ve:y great difficulty and 
danger in defiling over the rivulet in face of an enemy, a'ready formed and 
supported by several batteries of cannon ; yet by the brave examples and in 
trepidity of the officers, they were at length got over, and kept their ground 
on the other side. Bulow stretched across, opposite to Oberglau, with the 
Danish and Hanoverian horse ; but near that village they were so vigorously 
charged by the French cavalry, that they were driven back. Rallying, they were 
are led to the charge, and again routed with great slaughter by the char, 
of the horse in front, and the dreadful fire from the inclosures of Blenheim. 
Nor did the attack on Oberglau to the British right, under Prince Holstein, 
succeed better ; no sooner had he passed the rivulet, than the Irish veterans, 
posted there, came pouring dewn upon them, took the prince prisoner, and 
threw the whole into confusion. Upon this, Marlborough galloped to the spot 
at the head of some squadrons, followed by three battalions, which had not yet 
been engaged. With the horse he charged the Irish battalions in flank, and 
forced them back ; the foot he posted himself, and having re-established affairs 
at that point, returned rapidly to the left, where he found the whole of his corps 
passed over the streams, and on firm ground onthe other side. The horse were 
drawn up in two lines behind them ; and some guns, under Colonel Blood, 
having been hurried across by means of pontoons, were brought to bear upon 
some battalians of foot which were intermingled with the enemy's horse, and 
made great havoc in their ranks. 

“ It was now past three, andthe Duke, having got his whole men ready for 
the attack, sent to Prince Eugene to know if he was ready to support him. 
But the efforts of that gallant prince had not been attended with the same suc- 
cess. Jn the first onset, indeed, his Danish and Prussian infantry had gained 
considerable success, and taken six guns, and the Imperial cavalry had, by a 
vigorous charge, broken the first line of the enemy’s horse ; but they failed in 
their attack on the second ; whereupon the Bavarian cavalry, rushing forward, 
enveloped Eugene’s foot, who were forced to retire, and with difficulty regain- 
ed their original ground. Half an hour afterwards, Prince Eugene made a 
second attack with his horse; but they were again repulsed by the bravery of 
the Bavarian eer and driven for refuge into the wood, in the rear of their 

othing daunted by this bad success, the Prince formed 
his troops for a third iene and himself led his cavalry to the charge ; but so 
vigorous was the defence, that they were again repulsed to the wood, and the 
victorious enemy's dragoons with loud cheers charged the Prussian foot in flank, 
and were only repelled by the admirable steadiness with which they delivered 
their fire, and stood their ground with fixed bayonets in front. 

“ About five the general forward movement was made which determined the 
issue of this great battle, which till then had seemed doubtful. The Duke of 
Marlborough, having ridden along the front, gave orders to sound the charge, 
when all at once our linesof horse moved on, sword in hand, to the attack. 
Those of the enemy presented their carbines at some distance and fired ; but 
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they had no sooner done so than they wheeled about, broke, and fied. The! 

ns d’armes fled towards Hochstedt, which was about two miles in the rear ;| 
the other squadrons towards the village of Sonderheim, which was nearer, and. 
on the bank of the Danube. The Duke ordered General Hompesch, with 
thirty squadrons, to pursue those who fled to Hochstedt ; while he himself, with 
Prince Hesse and the whole remainder of the cavalry, drove thirty of the enemy's 
squadrons headlong down the banks of the Danube, which, being very steep,| 
occasioned the destruction of the greater part. Vast numbers endeavoured to 
save themselves by swimming. and perished miserably. Awong the prisoners 
taken here Marshal Tallard and his suite, who surrendered to M. Bemenbourg, 
aid-de camp to the Prince of Hesse Marlborough immediately desired bim 


troops ; Marlborough repaired to Hanover and Berlin to stimulate the Prussian 
and Hanoverian cabinets to greater exertions in the common cause, and he 
succeeded in making arrangements for the addition of 8900 more Prussian 
troops to their valuable auxiliary force to be added to the army o! the Imper. 
ialists in Italy, which stood much in need of reinforcement. Ihe Electress of 
Bavaria, who had been left Regent of that State in the absence of the Elector 
in Fianders, had now no resource left but submission : and a treaty was accor. 
dingly concluded in the beginning of November, by which she agreed to disband 
all ber troops. Trarbach was taken in the end of December; the Hungarian 
‘insurrection was appeased ; Landau capitulated in the begining of the same 
‘month ; a division in which the enemy attempted on Treves was defeated by 
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to be accommodated wiih his coach, and sent a pencil note to the duchess to |Marlborough's activity and vigilance, and that city put ina sufficient posture 
say the victory was gained Others, seeing the fate of their comrades in the of defence ; and the campaign being now finished, that accomplished comman- 
water, endeavoured to save themselves by detiling to the right, along its mar- der returned to the Hague, and London to receive the honor due forhis past 
gin, towards Huchstedt, but they were met and intercepted by some English ‘services, and urge their respective cabinets to the efforts necessary to turn 


squadrons ; upon seeing which they fled in utter confusion towards Morselin- them to good account. 


gen, and did not again attempt to engage. ‘The victorious horse upon this fell 
upon several ofthe enewy’s battalions, who had uearly reached Hochstedt, and 
cut them to pieces. 

* Meanwhile Prince Eugene by a fourth attack, succeeded in driving the 
Elector of Bavaria from his position ; and the Duke, seeing this, sent orders 
to the squadrons in pursuit, towards Morselingen, to wheel about and join him 
All this while the troops in Blenheim had been incessantly attacked, but i 
still held out and gave emp'oyment to the Duke’sinfantry. The moment the 
cavalry had beaten off that of the enemy, and cleared the field between the two 
villages of them, General Church: | moved both lines of foot upon the village 
of Bienheim, and it was soon surrounded so as to cut off all possibility of es- 
cape except on the side nextthe Danube. To prevent the possibility of their 
escape that way, Webb, with the Queen’s regiment, took possession of a bar- 
rier the enemy had constructed to cover their retreat, and, having posted his 
men across the street which led to the Danube, several hundreds of the enemy, 
who were attempting to make their escape that way, were made prisoners. 
The other issue to the Danube was occupied in the same manner by Prince 
George's regiment : all who came out that way were made prisoners or driv- 
en into the Danube. Some endeavoured to break out at other places, but Gen 
eral Wood, with Lord John Hay’s regiment of grey dragoons (Scots Greys) 
immediately advanced towards them, and, cantering up to the top of a rising 
ground, made them believe they had a larger force behind them, and stepped 
them on that side. When Churchill saw the defeat of the enemy’s horse de- 
cided, he seut to request Lord Catts to attack them in front, while he himself 
attacked them inflank. ‘This was accordingly dove ; the Earl of Orkney and 
General Ingoldesby entering the village at the same time, at iwo different 
places, atthe head of their respective regiments. But so vigorous was 
the resistance made by the enemy, especially at the churchyard, that 
they were forced to retire. The vehement fire, however, of the cannon 
and howitzers, which set fire to several barns and houses, added to the 
circumstances of their commander, M. Clerambault,having fled, and their 
retreat on all sides being cut off, led to their surrendering at discretion, to the 
number of six and-twenty battalions. Thus concluded this great battle, in 
which the enemy had 5900 more than the Allies, and the advantage of a very 
strong position, difficult of attack.” 

In this battle Marlborough’s wing lost 3000 men, and Eugene's the same 
number, in all 6000. The French lost 13,000 prisoners, including 1200 offi 
cers, almost all taken by Marlborough’s wing, besides 34 pieces of cannon, 
25 standards, and 90 colours ; Eugene took 13 pieces. The killed and wound- 
ed were 14,000 more But the total loss of the French and Bavarians, w- 
cluding those who deserted during their calamitous retreat through the Black 
Forest, was not less than 40,000 men, a number greater than any which they 
sustained till the still more disastrous day of Waterloo. 

fhis account of the battle, which is by far the best and most intelligible 
which has ever yet been published, makes it quite evident to what cause the 
overwhelming magnitude of this defeat to the French army was owing The 
strength of the position consisted solely in the rivulets and marshy grounds in) 
its front ; when they were passed, the error of Marshal Tajlard’s disposition 
of his troops was at once apparent. The infantry was accumulated in useless 
numbers in the villages. Of the twenty-six battalions in Blenheim, twenty! 
were useless, and could not get into action, while the long line of cavalry from 
thence to Oberglau was sustained only by a few battalions of foot, incapable of 
making any effective resistance. This was the more inexcusable, as the French 
having sixteen battalions of infantry more than the Allies, should at no poiut! 
have shown themselves ioferior in foot soldiers to their opponents. When 
the curtain of horse which stretched from Blenheim to Oberglau was broken 
through and driven off the field, the 13,000 infantry accumulated in the former 
of these villages could not avoid falling into the hands ; for they were pressed 
between Mariborough’s victorious foot and horse on the one side, and the un | 
formidable stream of the Danube on the other. But Marlborough, it is evident, 
evinced the capacity of a great general inthe manner in which he surmounted 
these obstacles, and took advantege of these faulty dispositions ; resolutely,| 
inthe first instance, overcoming the numerous impediments which opposed the 
the passage of the rivulets, andthen accumulating his horse aud foot for a) 
grand attack on the enemy's centre, which, besides destroying above half the 
troops assembled there. and driving thircy squadrons into the Danube, cut off,) 
and isolated the powerful body of infantry now uselessly crowded together in 
Blenheim, and compe'led them to surrender. 

Immense were the results of this transcendent victory. The French army, 
lately so confident in its numbers and prowess, retreated “ or rather fled,” as 
Marlborough says, through the Black Forest ; abandoning the Elector of Ba- 
varia and all the fortresses on the Danube to their fate. Inthe deepest dejec- 
hon, and the utmost disorder, they they reached the Rhine, scarce twelve 
thousand strong, on the 25th August, and immediately began defiling over by 
the bridge of Strasburg. How different from the triumphant army, which with) 


| ‘'Tnus by the opperations of one single campaign was Bavaria crushed, Aus- 
tria and Germany delivered. Marlborough’s cross-march from Flanders to the 
'|Dauube, had extricated the Iiperialists from a state of the utmost peril, and 
eleva'ed them at once to security, victory and conquest. The decisive blow 
struck at Blenheim, resounded through every part of Europ~; t at once des- 
‘troyed the vast fabric of power which it had taken Louis XIV., aided by the 
talents of Turenne, and the genius of Vauban, so long to coustruct. IJustead 
‘of proudly descending the valley of the Daoube, and threatening Vienna, as 
|Napoleon afterwards did in 1805 and 1809, the French were driven in toe ut- 
|most disorder across the Rhine. The surrender of Trarbach and Landau gave 
ithe Allies a firm footing on the left bank of that river The submis-ion of 
‘Bavaria deprived the French of that great outwork, of which they have made 
‘such good use in their German wars ; the Hangarian insurrection, deprived of 
ithe hoped-for aid from the armies on the Rhine, was pacified. Prussia was 
‘\induced by this great triumph to co-operate in a more efficient manner in the 
‘lcommon cause ; the parsimony of the Dutch gave way before the tumult of 
‘success ; and the empire, delivered from invasion, was preparing to carry its 
||victorions arms into the heart of France. Such results require no comment ; 
‘they speak for themselves, and deservedly place Marlborough in the very high- 
lest rank of military commanders. The campaigns of Napoleon exhibit no de- 
‘cisive or glorious results. 

Honours and emoluments of every description were showered on the English 
hero for this glorivus success. He was created a prince of the Holy Koman 
jempire,* aud a tract of land in Germany erected into a principality in his fa- 
‘vour. His reception at the courts of Berlin and Hanover resempled that of a 
‘sovereign prince ; the acclamations of the people, in all the towns through which 
lhe passed, rent the air; atthe Hague his influence was such that he was re- 
igarded as the real Stadtholder. More substantial rewaids awaited him in his 
‘own country. The munificence of the queen aud the gratitude of Parliament 
conferred upon him the extensive honour and manor of Woodstock, long a 
‘royal palace, and once the scene of the loves of Henry II and the fair Rosa- 
lmond. By order of the Queen, not only was this noble estate settled on the 
‘duke and his heirs, but the royal comptroller commenced a magnificent palace 
for the duke on a scale worthy of his services and England's gratitude, From 
\this origin the superb palace of Bleuheim had taken its rise, which, although 
‘not built in the purest taste, or after the most approved models, remains, and 
‘will long remain, a splendid monument of a nations gratitude, and of the gen- 
lius of Vanbrugh. 
| Notwithstanding the invaluable services thus rendered by Marlborough, both 
\to the Emperor of Germany, and the Queen of England, he was far from ex- 
‘periencing from either potentate that liberal support for the future prosecution 
jof the war, whic: the inestimable opportunity now placed in their hands, and 
[the formidable power siill at the disposal of the enemy so loudly required. As 
usual, the English Parliament were exceedingly backward in voting supplies 
leither of men or money ; nor was the cabinet of Vienna inclined to be more 
liberal in its exertions. Though the House of Commons agreed to give £4,- 
‘670,000 for the service of the ensuing year; yet the land forces voted were 
jonly 40,000 men, although the population of Great Britain and Ireland could 
lnot be at that period under ten millions, while France with about twenty mil- 
liéns, had above two hundred thousand under arms. [t is this excessive and 
invariable reluctance of the English Parliament ever to make those efforts at 
ithe commencement of a war, which are necessary to turn to a good account the 
‘inherent bravery of its soldiers aud frequent skill of its commanders, that is the 
cause of the long duration of our Continental wars, and of three-fourths of the 
national debt which now oppresses the empire, and, in its ultimate results, will 
endanger its existence. The national forces are, by the cry for economy and 
reduction which invariably is raised in peace, reduced to so low an ebb, that it 
is only by successive additions, meade in many different years, that it can be 
raised up to any thing like the amount requisite for successful operations. 
Thus disaster generally occurs in the commencement of every war; or if by 
the genius of any extraordinary commander, as by that of Marlborough, unlooked 
for success is achieved in the outset, the natfon is unable to follow it up; the 
war languishes for want of the requisite support ; the enemy gets time to re- 
cover from his consternation ; his danger stimulates him to greater exertions ; 
aud many long years of warfare, deeply checkered with disaster, and attended 
with an cnormous expense, are required to obviate the effects of previvus un- 
due pacific reduction. 

How bitterly Marlborough felt this want of support, on the part of the cabi- 
nets both of London and Vienna, which prevented him froin following up the 
victory of Blenheim with the decisive operations against France which he 
would otherwise have undoubtedly commenced, is proved by various parts of 
his correspondence. On the 16th December 1704, he wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Harley—“ J am sorry to see nothing has been offered yet, nor any care taken 
by Parliament for recruiting the army. 1 mean chiefly the foot. It is of that 
conseq vence for an early campaign, thet without it we may run the hazard of los- 


drums beating, and colours flying, had crossed at the same place six weeks 
before ! Marlborough, having detached part of his force to besiege Ulm, drew: 
hear with the bulk of his army to the Rhine, which he passed near Philips- 
burg on the 6th September, and soon after commenced the seige of Landaw.|| 
on the French side ; Prince Louis with 20,000 men forming the besieging 
force, and Eugene and Marlborough with 30,000 the covering army. Ulm 
Surrendering on the 16th September, with 250 pieces of cannon, and 1200 bar- 
tels of powder, which gave the Allies a solid foundation on the Danube, and 
effectually crushed the power of the Elector of Bavaria, who, isolated now in 
the midst of his enemies, had no alternative butte seek refuge in Brussels,| 
where he arrived in the end of September. Meanwhile, as tho siege of Lan- 
dau was found to require more time than had been anticipated, owing to the 


* The holograph letter of the Emperor, announcing this honor, said with 
equal truth and justice—" I am induced to assign to your highness a place 
among the princes of the empire, in order that it may universally appear how 
much [ acknowledge myself and the empire to be indebted to the Queen of 
Great Britain, who sent her arms as far as Bavaria at a time when the affairs 
of the empire, by the defection of the Bavarians to the French most needed 
that assistance and support :—And to your Grace, likewise, to whose prudence 
and courage, together with the bravery of the forces fighting under your com~- 
mand, the two victories lately indulged by providence to the Allies are princi- 
pally attributed, not only by the voice of fame, but by the general officers in 
my army who had their share in your labour and your glory. '—Tue Eursror 
To 28th August 1704.—Desp. 538. 
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This parsimony of the Allied governments, and their invincible repugnance, 
to the efforts and sacrifices which could alone bring and certainly would have 
brought, the war to an early and glorious issue, is the cause of the subsequent 
conversion of the war into one of b. »ckades aud sieges, and its being transferred, 
to Flauders, where its process was necessarily slow, and cost enormous, from 
the vast number of strongholds which required to be reduced at every stage of 
the Allied advance. It was said at the time, that in attacking Flanders in that. 
quarter, Marlborough took the bull by the horns ; that France on the aide of 
the Rhine was far more vulnerable, and that the war was fixed in Flanders, in’ 
order by protracting it to augment the profits of the generals employed Sub 
sequent wriers, not reflecting on the difference of the circumstances, have 
observed the successful issue of the invasions of France from Switzerland and’ 
the Upper Rhine in !814, and Flanders and the Lower Rhine in 1815, and. 
concluded that a similar result would have attended a like bold invasion under: 
Marlborough and Eugene. There never wasa greater mistake. The great, 
object of war was to wrest Flanders from France ; when the lilied standard. 
floated on Brussels and Antwerp, the United Provinces were constantly in 
danger of being swallowed up, and there was no security for the independence, 
either of England, Holland, or any of the German States. If Marlborvugh and 
Eugene had had two hundred thousand effective men at their disposa!, as 
Wellington and Blucher had in 1815, or three hundred thousand as Schwartzen-, 
berg and Bluncher had in 1814, they would doubtless have left half their furce. 
behind thei to blockade the fortresses, and with the other half marched direct 


stantial pair of pepper-and-salt yarn stockings. On a head, adorned with a 
luxuriant growth of coarse sandy hair, tallowed to a nicity, was perched a hat 
much woru but in an excellent state of preservation, with a narrow brim and 
huge bell-crown, servii g the purpose of a travelling valise in addition to the 
other uses of that article of wearing appeal. An immense collar, ngged with 
starch and erect to the ears, supported by a cotton cravat of variegated yellow 
and black, completed the adorument of his outer man. He seemed about 
‘twenty-five years of age ; was a lean cadaverous looking individual, standing 
‘some six feet when erect, but having a stoop of the shoulders which reduced 
‘him to about five feet nine. A small pincbed up mouth, peaked nose, high 
cheek bone, sunken cheeks, prominent chin and a pair of bright twinkling eyes, 
of an indescribab e color, gave an cir of extreme * cuteness”’ to his physiogno- 
my. 
ro This was obviously his first visit to the salt water; but as he stood upon 
the sloop's deck whistling Yankee-doodle, his arms thrust into his pockets up 
to the elvows, one leg thrown forward, his eyes cast upward scanning the rig- 
ging with the air of a connoisseur, he seemed as much to home as though he 
‘was a veritable *vcean child.’ In reply to a question as to his business, he 
bawled out: 

“ Capting, what ‘li yeda charge to take a feller to York city '” 
_ He was informed that the fare was one doilar and fifty cents. : 

‘| spect yedu mean yedu charge a feller that when yedu find him: what 
“ll yedu take a feller for, when he finds himse/f?” 


to Paris But as they had never had more than eighty thousand on their, ‘he price of passage without board, he was informed, was seventy five 


muster roll, and could not bring at any time more than sixty th usand effec- 


cents. 


tive men into the field, this buld and decisive course was impossible. Th | ‘ Then I shall have to foot it ta York; you see, I'm scant ont for funds, 


French army in their front was rarely inferior to theirs, often superior; and, 
how was it possible in these circumstances to adventure on the perilous course. 
of pushing on into the heart of the enemy’s territory, leaving the frontier for, 
ur yet bdoed, in their rear! the disasirous issue of the Blenheim: 
campaign to the French arms, even when supported by the friendly arms and 
all the fortresses of Bavaria, in the proceding year, had shown what was the 


danger of sucha course. The still more calamitous issue of the Moscow cam=_ 
g 


paign to the army of Napoleon, demonstrated that even the greatest miliary. 
talents, and most enormous of accumulation of military force, affords no se-. 
curity against the incalculable danger ofan undue advance beyond the base: 
of military operations. The greatest genera’s of the last age, fruitful beyond 
all others in military talent, have acted on those principles, whenever they had 
not an overwhelming superiority of forces at their command. Wellington 
never invaded Spain till he was master of Ciudad Kodrigo and Badajos; nor, 
France till he had subdued St Sebastian and Pampeluna. ‘The first use whieh 
Napoleon made of his victories at Montenotte and Dego was to compel the) 
Count of Turin to surrender all their fortresses in Piedmont ; of the victory o 
Marengo, to force the Imperialists to abandon the whole strongholds of Lom- 
bardy as faras the Adige. The possession of the single fortress of Mantua in 
1796, enabled the Austrians to stem the flood of Napoleon's victories, and gain 
time to assemble four different armies for the defence of the monarchy. The 
case of halfa million of men, flushed by victory, and led by able and experien- 
ced leaders, assailing a single state, is the exception, not the rule. 
Circumstances, therefore, of paramount importance and irresistible force, 
compelled Marlborough to fix the war in Flanders, and convert it into one o 
sieges and blockades. In entering npon such a system of hostility, sure, and 
comparatively free from risk, but slow and extremely costly, the alliance ran 
the greatest risk of being shipwrecked on the numerous discords, jealousies, 
and separate interests, which, in almost every instance recorded in history, 
have proved fatal to a great confederacy, if it does not obtain decisive success 
at the outset, before these seeds of division have had time to come to maturity. 
With what admirable skill and incomparable address Marlborough kept to- 
gether the unwieldy alliance will hereafter appear. Never was a man so 
os by nature for such a task. He was courtesy and grace personified. 
t was a common saying at the time, that neither man nor woman could resist 
him. ‘ Ofall the men that ever I knew,” says no common man, himself a 
perfect master of the elegances he so much admired, ‘the late Duke of Marl- 
borough essed the graces in the highest degree, not to say engrossed 
them. Indeed he got the most by them, and contrary to the custom of pro- 
found historians, who always assign deep causes for great events, I ascribe the 
better half of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatness to those graces. He had 
no brightness, nothing shining in his genius. He had most undoubtedly an 


excellent plain understanding, and sound judgment. But these qualities alone; 


would probably have never raised him higher than they found him, which was 
page to James the Second’s queen. But there the grace protected and pro- 
moted him. His figure was beautiful, but his manner was irresistible, either 
by man or woman. It was by this engaging, graceful manner, that he was 
enabled, during all his war, to connect the various and jarring powers of the 
Grand Alliance, and to carry them on to the main object of the war, notwith- 


* Marlborough to Mr. Secretary Harley, 16th Dec. 1704. 


and | must have a leetle somethin’ left to feed me a‘ter | get there ; can’t get 
valong without victuals.”’ 

“Can't help u,” replied the captain ; * that's our lowest ; we ha‘nt but one 

rice." 

i? ‘- Neow just take a feller for half a-doliar, capting ; come, now ; if yeou 
will, I'll help du up the chores while I'm aboard.’ 

“No Sir, [can't take you for that price ” 
| The green horn squirted a long stream of tobacco juice upon the deck, re- 
sumed his tune of Yankee-doodle, shouldered his hair trunk, and walked off. 
‘in about an hour he returned, and with a grin addressed the captain : 
| + Neow, look o’ here, capting, I'm in distress; I posi-tively haint got but 
tew dollars in the world; I must get ta York ur I shall starve , I can't get 
aothin’ todu here. Neow, du capting; I've always hear'n tell that you sailors 

was generous chaps.” 

‘This appeal to the captain's professional pride had its effect ; and he agreed 
‘to take the persevering mendicant for fifty cents, provided he would supply 
himself with provisions, and render such assistance as he could in managing 
the vessel. 

The passage was unusually long, being delayed by contrary winds nearly 
'a week beyond the ordinary time ofstarting. On the second day the Yankee 
ran out of provisions ; and the captain as an act of charity, furnished him 
from the vessel’s stores. About thirty-six hours before their arrival, in the 
‘exuberance of hie exultation at having outwitted the captain, he disclosed to a 
fellow passenger that he had “lots o’ cash,’ and he made quite a display of 
loose change. This soon came to the ears of the captain, who was so indig- 
nant at the imposition which had been practised upon him, that he was about 
setting the tricky customer ashore, to “ foot it to York’ the best way he could ; 
but on reflection. he concluded that it would be a worse punishment to kee 
him on board, stop bis rations, and put him tohard work. From this time until 
their arrival, the Yankee’s situation was no sinecure. Furnished with acloth, 
and a bucket of sand, he was set to scouring the anchor! Being inured to labor, 
that did not trouble him much ; but to work on an empty stomach for thirty- 
six hours, and endure the curses of the enraged captain, and the taunts and 
eers of the passengers and crew, and all for the small matter of twenty five 
cents, he thought was “ paying rather dear for the whistle !’’ Great was his 
joy, therefore, when they hauled into the slip at New York; and before the 
sloop’s side had touched the dock, he jumped ashore. Leaving the little hair 
trunk to be removed after he had satisfied his hunger, he hastened to the near- 
est place where food could be procured. This happened to be a huckster’s 
stand at the head of the slip; where am other eatables, were displayed 
some five looking boiled lobsters. Our verdant genius had often heard lob- 
sters spoken of as excellent food, although he had never tasted any; this 
seemed a good opportunity to satisfy his hunger, and at the same time to enjoy 
a rare luxury ; so after bargaining awhile, and beating the old woman down in 
her price some three or four cents, he bought three lobsters and as many Bos- 
ton “crackers,” with which he returned to the sloop. j , 

“ Meanwhile one of the passengers, a wag of the first order, having been up 
into the city, returned on board and noticed the Yankee, at the heel of the 
bowsprit, seated on his hair trunk, and “ going into” his bargain tooth and nail. 
it was a greedy spectacle! He wrenched the jaws and claws of the lobster 

part with unnecessary cape drawing out with voracity sharp splinters of 


t Marlborough to Mr. Hill at Turin, 6th Feb. 1805. 


the meat, and biting them off close down to the sockets which held them,— 
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ing, inagreat measure, the fruits of the last ; and, therefore, pray leave to;ecom- standing their private and separate views, jeelousies, and wrongheadedness. 
meud it to you to advise with your friends, ifany proper method can be thoughte', Whatever court he went to(and he was often obliged to go to restive aud re. 
that may be laid before the House immediately, without waiting my arrival’ *  fractory oves) he brought them into his measures. The pensionary Heinsius, 
Nor was the cabinet of Vienna, notwithstanding the imminent danger they hed who had governed the United Provinces for forty years, was absolutely goy- 
recently run, more active in making the necesssary efforts to repair the losses erned by him. He was always cool, aud nobody ever observed the least varia- 
of the campaign—‘* You cannot,” says Marlborough, ‘say more to us of the! tion in his countenance ; he could refuse more gracefally than others could 
supine negligence of the Count of Vienna, with relerence to your affairs, ‘han grant, and those who went from him the most dissatisfied as to the substance 
we are sensible of every where else ; and certainly if the Duke of Savoy's good ef their business, were yet charmed by his manner, and, as it were, comforted 
conduct and bravery ai Verue had not reduced the French toa very low ebb,’ by it.’ * : ; 
the game must have been over before any help could come to you."t It is Jord Chesterfield's Letters, Lord Mahon's adition, i. 221-222. 
ever thus, especially with states such as Great Britain, in which the democre- , ‘ * 
tic elements is so powerful as to imprint upon the measures of government that. myo 

: disregsrd of the * saan and aversion to the present effurts to burdens, which PHE MORALITY OF * CU rENESS? A YANKEE IN 
is the invariable characteristic of the bulk of mankind. If Marlborough had DISTRESS 
been adequately supported and strengthened after the decisive blow struck at There is a valuable lesson, as well as much genuine humor, in the following 
Blenheim ; that is, if the government of Vienna and London, with that of the communication, which we derive from a welcome cuntributor in the ‘land of 
Hague, had by great and timely efforts doubled his effective force when the steady habits.’ 
French were broken and disheartened by defeat, he would have marched to. ‘A few days since a raw-looking genius, carrying a cheap hair trunk, made 
Paris in the next campaign, and dictated peace tothe Grand Monarque in his his appearance on board a sloop which plies between New York and a small 
gorgeous halls of Versailles. It was shortsighted economy which entailed, porton the Jonnecticat coast, and inquired for the capain. He hailed from 
upon the nations the costs and burdens of the nex: ten years of the War of the) Coos county New Hampsbire, and presented in his appearance a perfect spe- 
Succession, as it did the still greater costs and burdens of the Revolutionary, cimen of a fresh caught Yankee, He wore a mixed coat of home-mave frabric, 
War, after the still more decisive succession of the Allies in the summer of with short square skirts such as are usually called, * bob-tail,’’ Jead buttons, 
1793, when the iron frontier of the Netherlands were entirely broken through aud sleeves about six inches too short at the wrists. His pantaloons were 
and their advanced posts, without any force to oppose them, were within an striped, and his legs were thrust a long way through them, leaving the interval 
hundred and sixty miles of Paris. between tne legs of the trowsers aud his heavy laced boots arrayed in a sub- 
| 
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‘Sucha smacking and cracking was never heard before. Carlessly sauntering explain to the auinitiated the nature and value of a bar in Western Africa, 


within hearing, the waggish passenger gave the captaln a wink, and remarked 
+ ¢ This is a horrible business, captain !” 
What is a horrible business?” asked the skipper. 


+ *Hain't you heard the news? All the papers are full of ix, Some Jersey, 
fi shing snacks have been taking lobsters on the copperas-banks off Barnegat | 
Every person who has eaten any of 
them is p’isoned. Fifty three have died since morning ; there is a tremendous, 


and have sold them all over the city. 


excitement about it. As I came down, J saw an officer arrest the old woma: 
who keeps a stand at the head of the slip, for selling some of the same lobsters.’ 


The Yankee, who had already devoured one and part of another, paused at, 
the narration, ss if suddenly paralyzed ; then dropping the fragment which he 
held, with the uatonched prize into the water, his mouth filled with cracker- 
and-lobsters, his enormous palms extended over his abdomen, his face pallid 


with terror, he exclaimed : 


“Oh golly ! what shall ! du! What shall! du! I’m sartingly a dead man!) 
Darn York! Cuss the lobsters | I wish !’d staid to bum. Ob, my beowels! my, 


beowels !”” 


“ If that d—d green-horn hasn't been eating some of ’em!—run for a doctor), 


exclaimed the captain, Some one started ashore for a physician. In the 


mean time the Yankee continued to groan and lament, attracting a large crowd | 
of spectators by his cries: “Oh, Sue! if I had only taken vour advice, aud, 


| which varies according to the market, the commodities in request, and the por- 
| lon uf the coast or country. 


| Two pieces of blue baft........-..... equal to 20 Bars 
a 20 


Two pieces of white baft............- 

‘T'wo pieces satin stripe......-.....-- 
Five gollous of rum, and the jar....... - Bias 


| — 
| Total........ 100 Bars 

When I came to describe the trade and circulating medium in Africa, more 
‘singular currency than bars will appear—ibe round-trade—the ounce or ackey- 
|\trade—the comrie-trade—the pawu-trade—and many other more compli- 
|jeated and puzzling than either the rule of three or maddening fractions to be- 

ginners. 

In enumerating the pensioned allies of the Sritish Government, the King of 
the Mandagoes must net be overlooked, the nearest and not least influential of 
| African potentates On the opposite side of the Ritombo River, and parallel 
to the peninsula of S.erra Leone, is the Builom country, under the dominion 
‘of Amorad Moodie, the Chief of the Mandingo nation. A stronger or more 
jcon: lusive proef cannot be afforded of the difficulty of gaining information of 
‘Western Africa than the comparative ignorance we are in with regard to the 


kept clear lactual state of this nation, separated from usonly by ariver; Amorad Moodie, 
Theos I shall |Professing to yield obedience to the opinion and dictates of our Governor, re- 


before the doctor gets here! Murder! murder! murder!” 
Some one personating a physician now made his appearance, felt of the pa- 


tient’s pulse, examined his tongue, and provounced it a clear case of poisoning), 


from eating copperas lobsters 
immediately administered in the form of a quart of luke-warm salt water 
The effect was powerful beyond explanation. 


which, his case seemed to be very doubtful. He kept girding his stomach 
with his two hands, squeezing his viscera, and bowing down as the contending 
forces racked his whole inner man. 
sundry exclamations, such as, * Oh, Suxe!” damn lobsters! cuss York city! 
Oh, my beowels! If I ever get hum again youll never caich——— ‘there it 
is again! I shall die! Parson Parson Douirrie! if hadnt 
neglected your preachin’ !’ etc, to the great edification and amusement of the 
by-standers. At length the doctor pronovoced him free from danger and con- 
valescent. The next thing was the payment of the fee, which he was inform: 
was five dollars. 
ever at the thought of parting with such a sum of money. There was no help 
for it, however; so he “ forked over’ the V, and shvuidering his hair trunk 


them d—d p’ison lobsters !” 

That evening the captain, the wag, and the pseudo-physician luxurated at 
Faorence’s on lobster, saled and “ trimmings,’ for which the Yankee’s five 
dollars stood exchequer — Knickerbocker. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ SERVICE IN WESTERN 
AFRICA. 


He prescribed a powerful emetic, which was) 
it produced a prodigious par- | 


oxysm, and kept him in a continual shudder for more than an hour, during, 


In the pauses of his pangs he uttered, 


He groaned in spirit, aud his *beowels’ yearned worse than) 


ea with attention and civilty the visitors who occasionally proceed from 
||Sierra Leone to see him; still we know nothing more of the internal policy 
| and management of his court than what His Majesty deems it necessary to 
||permit, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, what he finds it impossible to con- 
jiceal. He has a large city on the banks of the Kitomba, where the river dis- 
\\embodies its waters into the sea, which, like all African towns, is composed of 
mud houses, huts, and hovels, narrow streets, lanes, and allies, intersected in 
various places with filth and rubbish, blocking up the confined entrances, and 
| beautiful confusion reigaing supremely in everything. A mud wall surrounds, 
‘\aay, protects the town; and sentinels, with rusty matchlocks or swords, 
stand at the gates A house, of somewhat better order and cleanliness, is re- 
iserved by His Majesty for European visitors, with attendants to wait upon them, 
and even plate supplied, provided they find wherewithal to furnish for the board. 
[tis usual, nay, expected, that the King be presented with some trifle of Eng- 
| lish manufacture, when, in return, he will graciously give a fowl, rice, or bestow 
|\a gold rv g on any ladies who may hooour his court with their presence. Few, 
| indeed, and far between, are such visiturs ; for as the European population of 
Sierra Leone seldom average more tran sixty souls, and out of this, not twenty 
| females,—of which, perhaps, not three have the means, and one the inclina- 


tion, to venture to the Bullum shore,--Amorad's expenses in ring presents di 
went on his way, growling: ** Cuss York city! cuss that doctor !—and cuss! s oP P 


lightly into his jewel chamber ; im truth, the Monarch is chiefly guided in dis- 
tributing his gif.s by the rank and position of hs visitors—I mean as to whether, 
at some future time, or on a pinch, they may have the power and will to as- 
jsist him ; and, I must confess, | don't consider the Mandingo chief an isolated 
linstance in this respect. 

| Amorad Moodie is the nephew of the former monarch, Allimamih dallu 
‘Moodie, a man who, when tiving, possessed great power and command over 
the portion of Africa he resided in. Of good natural and acquired abilities, 
‘educated in the knowledge of the Mahometan religion, and possessing a con- 


BY CAPTAIN L. SMYTH O'CONNOR, IsT WEST INDIA REGIMENT. —( Continued ) siderable share of shrewdness and sound sense, he allied himself closely to the 


From time to time treaties and conventions have been made between the 
several Governors cf Sierra Leone and the native powers in the vicinity of 
our settlements, and with some at a distance, possessing influence over chiefs 
in the interior. The basis of all the treaties have been peace and amity be 
tween the inhabitants of Sierra Leone and the people of the respective coun 
tries, mutual assistance in case of war or invasion by hostile nations, suppres-ion 
of theslave-trade, keeping open the roads from the interior, sale-conduct to 
strangers, and protection to all traders, and to the merchants holding factories 
up the rivers and in the various teritories. 

But, alas ! treaties have proved only made to be broken, and conventions, 
though cemented with bers, only ropes of sand. Peace and amity lasted not a 


| British Government ; but although seemingly anxious to cultivate our friendship, 
| anu assist our persevering and unpopular law of putting down the slave trade, 
| still he cloaked his own designs aid the policy of his government with a veil 
|,we found impussible to peneir.te ; and on many occasions there is little doubt 
but, in accoidance with African duplicity, he ‘threw dust in our eves.” Dur- 
| ing his reign slave dealing was openly abolished, but from time to time inhahi- 
|\tants of Freetown disappeared, no doubt seduced or kidnap; ed to the Mandingo 
|shores, and sent from thence to the Cape de Verds, Havannah, or some other 
‘marketable port. On one occasion, a soldier of the Royal African Corps, 

||while on sentry at the east battery, was persuaded to drink some palm wine, 
| which had been previously drugged ; and, on awakiny from his stupor, he found 


season ; subjects are carried into slavery, and the slave trade conducted, from himself, arms, accoutrements, and all, a prisoner at the mercy of some Man- 
a partial remission, with tenfold vigour, and, | fear, with redoubled cruelty, the! dingo slave-dealers. He made such a row threatened so much, and fear of the 
roads closed, the gold-traders detained, or heavily mulcted for permissiou to! Consequences which might follow, operating at the same time in the robbers 


proceed on their journey, and the merchants cheated of their property. 

In 1837, a solemn league was entered into between Governor Campbell 
and various potentates, great and small, whose titles (high-sounding names) at! 
least gave promise of weight and respectability. The Governor, accompanied. 
by a numerous Staff of military and civil officers, proceeded to Macbelly, al 
chief town on the frontiers of a powerful people, principally Timanees, whose 
Bey professed himself to be a friend of the English, and was long treated and 
considered as such. Some of the parties are since gathered to their fathers ; 
but to their heirs and successors we still pay a yearly tribute, which is distri-, 
buted in June. 

Sir John Jeremie, during his government, entered into new conventions, and. 
added a few more pensioners, and this year the tail has been increased ; but! 
the homely saying of childhood was never more fully verified than in Africa, 
and the engagements, like pie-crusts, are made only to be broken. Nor do the! 
following representatives of royalty, sovereigns by inheritance or violence, beys, 
chiefs, and head men, or their heirs, executors, or descendants, deem that 
leagues are binding lunger than their inclinations and interests render them 
agreeable and desirable, and as long as the hand of the British Governor does 
not run dry. The following are the chiefs who signed the convention at Gover- 


nor Campbell's palaver,and with Governor Jeremie, the presents made to them) 


for keeping the same and behaving themselves, — 


Names. Rank. Bars. 
Bey Cobolo........... King of Maramba........... 100 
Bey Immurah......... King of Simmerah.......... 100 
Bey Fouti.... King of Mendi.... 100 
Ali Karli............. Chief of Por Loco.......... 100 
Ba Juba........--..-- Chief Mabelly.............. 100 


Massa Packey........ 
Alimamy Cabba....... 
Tom Bendo........... 
Mohamadu Bundu..... 
Ali Karlie Sa Maura... 
Bokera Surie.......... 
Bey Camano... ...... 


That the bars I refer to may not be taken for gold, or silver, or iron, I will 


King of Mallaby............ 50 
King of Mokelle............ 
Chief of Mokon........-.... 50 
Chief of Furaduga.......... 
Chief of Sancea........-... 
Chief of Tambaco........... 50 


King of Kolifa...........-- 50 


imind, he was put on shore ata point near a British factory, and from which 
\place he made his way back again to Sierra Leone. 
| The following letter, addressed to the Governor of Sierra Leone by a mu- 
tual ally of the British and Mandingo nations, 1s somewhat characteristic of the 
‘British and Mandingo nations, is somewhat characteristic of the style of the 
| African princes. 

‘Madina, Bullom Shore, 2nd March, 18—, 
“ His Excellency the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
|, “Sir,—Allimamih Allih presents his compliments to the Governor of Sierra 
jLeone, and begs to state he is very glad of his arrival as Governor of the 
colony. 
“ ating come from my country (Forih Carriah) at the ery of my friend, the 
late Allimamih dallu Moodie, and understanding that he has left his children 
junder the care of the English Government, I think myself bound to present my 
‘humble thanks to your Excellency, and beg, as the English Government was a 
friend to their father, so he would prove so to his children. 
| “And as I sball return in the course of next week, I send you as a pre- 
sent one sheep and a gold ring, which you will receive from my son, Horrah 
Soyih. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, your Excellency Friend, 
“ Actimamin King of Forih Carriah.” 
| The style of this communication is peculiar. ‘The first paragraph, written 
by the Secretary, being a preamble, and merely to state what the king’s reasons 
jare for addressing the Governor ; Allimamih then solicits for his deceased 
fnend’s children the protection of the British, placing himseif in the light of a 
kind of guardian, and insinuating his wish as such to cultivate the good opinion 
of his deceased friend's patrons ; and well might he, being already one of the 
[best paid of our allies. 

But, though last not least, is the finale of the despatch, the gist of the mat- 
‘ter, the marrow of the whole. The sheep and gold ring, innocently imagined 
to be bond fide presents, but literally feelers to ascertain what metal the new 
Governor was made of ; whether ae could bear soft solder, be likely to take a 
hint, or obtuse of intellect. If, easy man, he might be induced to believe 
the royal disinterested Keener of the deceased, Dalla-Modoo, would expect no 
equivalent for his sheep and ring ; or resemble the gentleman who dreamed he 
presented his friend with a tin can, and in return received a silver tea-pot. 
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And lest the Governor might imagine Allimamih had departed home, he kindly! 
informs His excellency he will not return before the next week ; and, that a 
confidential messenger may uot be wanting, he sends his son, Horrah Soyth, 
both with and in the hope of bring back presents 

The captain of the vessel which conveyed me from Africa to England I have 
little question was as wide awake in the ways of the world, as the keenest 
Northern, and, from long intimacy with the Africans, and extensive trading 
with them on the coast, well qualified to give at any time a quid pro quo. 
Being up the Gambia river, taking in timber or ground nuts, the heir- apparent 
of a cluster of mud huts avd a marshy lagoon paid the Commander of the 
Waves, the vessel he then had, a visit ; and kindly brought him a few native 
peppers, carefu ly wrapped up in sundry leaves, sent a present by his royal) 
papa. After waiting, under various excuses a considerable time, dangling on 
one leg and then on the other, offering his services to Captain G., and no doubt) 
alive to relieve him of any superfluous article, he could with safety and secrecy) 
put his hand on, the prince, bless the wark, departed, to return again in a few! 
days, when he modestly asked what present was intended for his royal father. | 
G. opened a box, and taking out a roll, carefully ensconced in sundry wrappers, 
displayed to the astonished African his own peppers shrivelled, dried, but, 
complete in number, with this pithy speech :—** Knowing the custom of) 
your country and the liberal disinterestedness of your people, I put these: 
porns past, and now I beg you will convey them, with my respects, to your! 

ing.” 

On visiting the present monarch of the Mandingoes, his uncles and brothers, 
cousins and kin-imen numerous as the sands on the shore, ministers of peace; 
and ministers of war, priests and molahs, grandees and middlemen, lords and) 
commons, from first to last, not only expect, but unceasingly and unblushingly 
importune for, * one little present ,”’ generous liberal-hearted souls, who would 
willingly bestow an egg if a fowl was lisely to be given in return. 

An officer, from the garrison, during an excursion to the Medina coast, lost a) 
favourite dog, and offered to give goods to the value of three pounds, as a re- 
ward, on the animal being restored to him. One of the king’s brother’s, 
through whose veins coursed the royal blood of the Modoes from the days of 
Ham, promised, on the honour of a prince, to recover the animal. ‘To secure 
his alacrity and stimulate the exertions of his followers, the doy’s master gave) 
baft, muslin, and sundry other notions to the amount of the promised recom | 
pense, and in all the fulness of hope and contidence returned to h:s quarters.| 
Time fled—hours, days, and weeks passed away—but no tidings were wafted! 
from the Bullom shore of the lost one, when at last came the Moodoo with the! 
fetch—the shadow of the once well-conditioned hound, and, to pay all due 
respect to the brute’s master, accompanied by a train of followers, ail of whom 
he modestly requested might be housed and fed, while be, Amorad’s brother, 
held a palaver touching the restoration of the dog, first receiving three pounds, 
as a reward for his exertion, honesty, and disinterestedness ; the goods «lready, 
given having been expended, according to the worthy Mandingo’s statement,|| 
in making presents and in seeking for his white friends favourite ; which | have; 
little doubt might have been discovered, living upon short commons, with some! 
follower of the conscientious prince, as a profitable means, and a favourable| 
opportunity not to be neglected, for making a speculation upon the purse of bis 
brother’s European visitor. 

The appearance, habits, manners, and religion of the Mandingoes resemble 
the Foulahs so closely as to require no lengthened description. ‘They are strict! 
Mahometans ; read and write Arabic with ease and accuracy ; and many fol-| 
low the occupation of scribes, having their ink-horn, pen, and other implements. 
ready for use, and dispose of extracts from the Koran, for gree grees or charms, 
to the people. They are great travellers, keen poiiticians, subtie and specious) 
arguers in defence of the Prophet and his creed ; and as usurers and money- 
lenders are not to be surpassed, even by the people of a nation they buy with,| 
sell with, but still despise—the Jews. 

The Mandingoes, with other African Mohometans, are straining every nerve 
and putting in force every engine to make proselytes to their religion, and have! 
succeeded to acertain degree ; a large portion of the Accoos, worshippers of, 
thunder, having given up their wooden idols and Fetishes for the Koran, and) 
many other pagan nations seem inclined to follow their example. The doctrines, 
of Mahomet are rapidly ex:ending their influence through Central Africa, flow. | 
ing ina steady uninterrupted stream from east to west. ‘The spacious and 
brilliant forms of this religion present many temptations to the uneulightened 
and sensual savages, and the ceremonies and promises held forth by the juggler 
of Mecca are weil calculated to astonish and gratify their appetites and iguorant 
understandings. The Foulahs, Mandingoes,Sosoos, a large portion of Timanees. 
Congoes, and Accoos are Mahometans ; and, at present, the great struggle for 

wer and dominion, for moral and religious sway, is contested between the 
Poses and Mahometan parties. 

The government of the coast of Western Africa was invested in a Governor 
and Captain general at Sierra Leone until lately, when the Gambia was judi 
ciously constituted a separate command ; the distance from the Gambia to 
head-quarters, the few and uncertain opportunities, the length of time re- 
quired to convey documents and bring them back again, caused a considerable 
wonecessary anc detrimental delay. A bill, affecting the policy and interest o 
the northern colony, af.er being framed, discussed in council, and agreed to by 
the Lieutenant-Goveraor there, had to be transmitted to Sierra Leone, to be 
altered, and sometimes ot impoved, discussed over again in a higher council, 
approved of by the Governor-General, and dispatched through his Excellency 
to England, for the final confirmation of Her Majesty in Council. Thus time 
was lost and months were frittered away, before the act, approved of and 
finally confirmed, was received at the Gambia, to be put into operation, not by, 
the Governor who had in all probability first proposed and carried it through, 
for he most likely, good easy man, had been summoned to answer for all his 
acts, and another reigned in his stead, perchance of different views, opinions, 
and politics ; unpopular with the community, who, to prove their independence 
and the little value they placed upon the new Governor, would, ten to one, 
thwart, hamper, oppose, and, if possible, prevent any measure His Honour was 
called upon to enforce, forgetting that the identical one now in dispute had been 
their own original bantling. Moreover, the Members of Council, at Bathurst, 
were jealous of their proceedings being subjected to and canvassed by the 
Members of Council at Freetown. They wisely judged that they themselves 
were better qualified to understand and decide upon what would prove benefi- 
cial to their own particular colony than gentlemen who, in some instances had) 
never visited or seen it, and in others who left it prejudiced and wedded to 

uliar principles ; nor do I mean the least disrespect to the Members of 
uncil in Sierra Leone, or desire to detract from their talents or qualifications, 
but it was a farce to submit to their opinion, cutting, curtailing, altering, or re- 
jecting the drafts of sundry acts, ‘‘ for the trade of the River Gambia,” ‘the 


| 


| 


‘organization of militia,” ‘the duties on importations,” and sundry such like 
measures, purely and essentially local; in preterence to gentlemen of equal 
standing in society, perhaps of not very inferior abilities and judgment, and 
who, moreover, possessed personal knowledge of the colony, in which they had 
resided many years, holcing a large stake and property, and for which they 
proposed to enact laws—a community resembling the wren, ** though their body 
was sinall their spirit was great.” 

Gambia has now a Governor-in-Chief, enjoys the privilege of a distinct 
command, corresponds direct with Her Majesty’s Most Honowrable Secretary 
y State for the Colonies, and, above all, acknowledges no allegiance to Sierra 

seone, 

Sierra Leone, our first and most important colony in Western Africa, is 
legislated for by a Governor and eight members of Council, consisting of 
“the Chief Justice,” the Queen’s Advocate,” ‘‘ the Colonial Secretary,” 
“the Collector of Customs,” ez officio members, and four gentlemen re- 
commended by the Governor and approved of by Her Majesty, and who 
are selected from the most influential and respectable merchants of the com- 
munity. 

The duties of the Members of Council are numerous, complicated, and oner- 
ous ; frequently entailing no little trouble and responsibility, and requiring cool 
judgment and great experience to perform with advantage to the colony they 
legislate for. ‘They have to frame laws for the approval and confirmation of 
Her Majesty ; to enter into treaties with the native chiefs; disburse the fin- 
ances ; examine and pass the yearly estimates ; vote supplies ; grant allotments 
of land ; appornt certain civil officers ; and bear the brunt of the anger of the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State, for the time being, when the affairs 
of the colony do not prosper, and his opinions are not received, unques- 
tioued, as the laws of the Medes and Persians. The last, by the way, has 


| fallen into disuse, since the present enlightened and able statesman came into 


office. 

Unlike the West India colonies—there is no House of Assembly, Court of 
Policy, or Illustrious Board of Cabildo ; no Representatives of the People, 
no Commons; the Governor and Covncil are supreme in Sierra 
Leone ; their decision final, unless referred home ; and they can direct, 
decide, and order, from the deposing of a Bey of three tails—the burning 
of a capital, to bring the inhabitants to their senses, to the filling an old gran- 
ny’s sneezing mul! and the supplying a new pulpit cushion to the Colonial 
Chaplain. 

Ten or twelve captured slavers are brought in as many months to Sierra 
Leone. When properly fumigated, cleansed, and reported fit for inspection, 
the Commissioner proceeds in state on board, in a well-appointed and comfor- 
table barge, reclining on soft cushions, under an awning, over which floats, if 
there is breeze enough, an ol/a podrida banner, compounded of the arms of 
England, Portugal, and Brazil, the stripes and stars of America forming the 
border, dressed in all the full panoply of blue and silver, in a coat garnished 
with acorns and oak leaves, bis trowsers laced with a silver band sufficient for 
a drum major of militia, a cocked hat and sword (a singular appendage for a 
judge), and no wig, which is generally supposed to contain the learning of a 
man of law. In all the glorious pomp aud circumstance of state, the Mixed 
Commission official ascends the slaver ; examines if the fittings up are sufficient 


||to warrant her condemnation ; if double decks, ring-bolts, slave fetters and 


irons, extra boilers, and water casks above the regulated number are on board ; 
receives the papers received by the prize officer, and sends them to the trans- 
lator, who, rendering them into English, with the aid of a Spanish dictionary 
and grammar, returns the documents to the Commissioner. Then comes the 
tag of war, ihe display of legal knowledge on the part of the English judge and 
of cunning and chicanery on the part of a foreigoer. If the captured slaver is 
a Portuguese or Spanish, she is soon declared illegal, and rapidly cut in twain ; 
but if Brazilian, in duty bound, the Commissioner of that Court endeavours to 
prove the case tobe one ef a coaster—a simple coaster of a harmless mer- 
chantman ; engaged in no illicit trade, much less the horrible one of conveying 
slaves. He quotes case upon case ; battles every inch of ground ; and, as 
not only being a man of acquirements and shrewdness but intimately conver- 
sant with the British and foreign laws, drives our Commissioner to the wall, and 
forces him to appeal to the arbitrator, who decides,— for there are two generally, 
—in favour of his countrymen. It is by no means an unheard-of circumstance 
for the fate of a vessel, her condemnation or release, to be decided by the turn- 
ing of adollar ; head she is condemned, tail she is scot free. The last Bra- 
zilian Commissioner at Sierra Leone, proving unlucky at this game of chance, 
and finding his British contemporary in office resolved, according to Yankee 


||aotions, to go the whole hog, and condemn ail captured vessels submitted to 


urchased a slaver, and 
overnment. 


their tribunal, resigned his appointment in disgust, é 
returued with a party of his countrymen to his own 


MAXWELL’S HINTS TO A SOLDIER ON SERVICE, 


The form or framework of Mr. Maxwell's Military Hints is that of letters of 
advice from a retired officer to a son in his teens, who has just received a com- 
mission. ‘The supposed veteran opens with reminiscences of the early part of 
the century, when he first jommed the Army : comprising the state of 
Europe at the beginning of the Peninsular war—the composition, morale, and 
practices ofthe Army of that time, especially as regards drinking and duelling ; 
against which the old soldier warns the young one, with sundry examples drawn 
from his own observation, and smacking of mess room morality. The veteran 
then plunges in medias res ; taking the qualities necessary for an officer from 
a subaltern to a commander in-chief, and illustrating them by innumerable 
anecdotes and descriptions. These, it is obvious, might be derived from the 
whole range of military history, and a few are occasionally drawn from remoter 
quairies ; but the late waris the grand storehouse of materials, and mostly 
the Peninsular campaigns. The engineering tactics of assault and defence 
are exhibited in the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, St. Sebastian, Burgos, 
Saragossa, and others. The strategy of retreat is handled in Massena’s skilful 
withdrawal from Torres Vedras ; the disorderly retiring of Wellington’s army 
from Burgos ; the masterly escape of Soult after the passage of the Douro ; and 
the disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore on Corunna, which last is severely 
censured. Waterloo and Barossa are the battles most completely presented ; 
for though many others are brought before the reader, itis partially, and with 
a view to illustrate some particular military quality in the commanding offi- 
cer, displaying itself in some particular point. This characteristic, indeed, per- 
vades the other illustrations : they are complete for the purpose of showing 
courage, readiness, craft, and so forth, in actien, but rarely complete accounts 
of the whole event. 
We will select such samples as are probably newest to the reader. 
FOY’S PROMPTNESS, 


Cleansing of the streets “the regulation of its police,” “ 


Aunong the Generals whose oppressive conduct and tyrannical exactions bed 


f 


rendered them destestable to the Portuguese during Junot’s occupation of Lis-||assembly, Jemimah Wilkinson, clad as J have already described her, made her 


acquired the sobriquet of ‘‘ the maneta’’; and by that name the very children 
were taught to dread and curse him. During a popular outbreak at Oporto, 
Foy fell into the hands of the infuriated populace ; and the mob, mistaking bim. 
for Loison, called out * to murder the maneta!” With amazing promptness, 
Foy threw both arms above his head ; and the rabble, who a moment before had 
devoted the hated one to destruction, discovering their mistake, permitted the 
General to escape unharmed, when a moment's want of promptness would 
have consigned him to instant destruction. 
THE IMMINENT DEADLY BREACH. 
‘* My attention,” says Colonel Jones, who Jed the column to assault the, 
breach at St. Sebastian, and was left there wounded on its repulse, * was a 
short time afterwards aroused by an exclamation from the soldier lying next to 
me—* Oh, they are murdering us all!" Upon looking up, I perceived a num. 
ber of French grenadiers, under a heavy fire of grape, sword in hand, stepping 
over the dead and stabbing the wounded. My companion was treated in the 
same manner : the sword withdrawn from his body, and, reeking with his blood, 
was raised to give me the coup de grace, when, fortunately, the uplifted arm 
was arrested by a smart little nan, a Sergeant, whocried out, ‘ Oh, mon Co- 
lonel, etes-vous blessé ?’ and immediately ordered some of his men to remove 
me into the town They raised me in their arms, and without the slightest 
difficulty up the breach, on to the ramparts of the right flanking tower : here 
we were stopped by a Captain of the Grenadiers ; who asked some questions, 
then kissed me, and desired the party to proceed to the hospital. Ou passing 


the embrasures of the high curtain, we were exposed to a very sharp musketry 


fire from the trenches ; and here it was that we met the Governor and his Staff, 

in full-dress uniforms, hurrying to the breach. He asked me if | was badly 

wounded, and directed that proper care should be taken of me.” 

A fortunate mistake thus saved the subaliern ; and a blue uniform and gold. 

bullion epaulette indirectly became the means of his preservation. 
WOUNDS AND SQUNDs. 


Showers of grape-shot fell without intermission round the spot, [the ap- | 


proaches at Burgos,] causing an incessant whizzing and rattling emong the 
stones, and appeared at the moment to be carrying destruction through the 
ranks : but, except the necessity of instantly carrying off the wounded, on ac. 
count of their sufferings, it caused little interruption tothe workmen. It was 
remarked here, as it had been on former occasions, that a wound from a grape- 
shot is less quietly borne than a wound from a round-shot or musketry. The 
latter is seldom known in the night. except from the falling of the individual ; 
whereas the former not unfrequently draws forth loud lamentations. 
ESCAPE OF BRENNIER. 

In war, circumstances go far in effecting success and in producing disaster. 
Burgos proved invulnerable: two years before, Almeida. with every prepare- 
tion for determined resistance, fe!l on the second day after Massena’s tire was 
opened on it. By a fortunate shell, the grand magazine was exploded ; and a 

ace abundantly stored well-garrisoned, and capable of holding out two months 
in twenty-four hours was in the hands of the besiegers. 

A still stranger occurrence in the history of this fortress succeeded. When, 
in turn, Massena’s tide of fortune ebbed, and he retired from Portugal, Aliei- 
da was known to be unprovisioned ; and of course its fall was considered to be: 
a certainty. 

In no one instance throughout the Peninsular campaign was a French Go- 
vernor of a place of arms tried and found wanting ; and wih mears, and some 
times without means, the spirit and the resources of these able soldiers appear-| 
ed inexhaustible. Brennier, who commanded at Almeida, had been blockaded ; 
but still, Massena, “‘ the spoiled child of victory,’ was in the field, and he ex- 
pected to be relieved. Strong as that confidence was, he left nothing to un-, 
certainty. He carefully mined the works, and made every preparation by; 
which he might, if necessary, ruin the defences of the place. ‘The heavy fir- 
ing at Fuentes told him that a severe action had been fought. A day passed! 
—no succour came ; and during the night a Freneh private reached the for | 
tress, having with wonderful sagacity eluded the sentries and picquets who, 
were on duty. Tillet confirmed Brennier's supicions that Massena had been) 
repulsed, and that Almeida must consequently be abandoned. 

A stupid General, who requested and anfortunately otbained the direction of) 
the investment of Almeida, permitted Brennier to escape. . * ® 

For two days Brennier continued his work of destruction ; and it was eflect- 
ed with so much cleverness, that frequent explosions attracted no particular no- 
tice from the blockaders. 

He ruined all the principal bastions, and kept up a constant fire of the ar- 
tillery in a singular manner : for always he fired several guns at one moment, 
with very heavy charges, placing one across another ; so that while some shots 
few towards the besiegers, and aloud explosion was heard, others destroyed 
pieces without attracting notice. 

At one o'clock on the morning of the Lith of May, the French Governor 
blew up his mines, and boldly issued from Almeida The way was opened with 
the bayonet. The garrison fired but little ; and they appear to have marched 
between the bodies of troops posted to support the picquets ; and, in particular, 
could not have passed farfrom the Queen's Regiment. 

Upon the first alarm, Brigadier-General Pack, wiio was at Malpartida, j»in- 
ed the picquets, and continued to follow and to fire upon the enemy, as a guide 
for the march of the other troops employed in the blockade ; and Major-Giener | 
al Campbell marched from Malpartida with a part of the first battalion of the, 
Thirty-sixth Regiment. But the enemy contmued their march in a solid, com- 
pact, body, without firmg ; and were well guided between the positions occu- 
pied by our troops. 


JEMIMAH WILKINSON, THE AMERICAN 
PROPHETESS.—[ Concluded] 


When the day for the council arrived, Blue-Sky, Corn-Tassel, Red-Jacket,, 
the most illusirious orators of the nation, together with some hundreds of chiefs) 
and warriors, clad in all their gew-gaw splendour, exhibiting the grotesque in-| 
signia of their respective tribes, appeared in the council-house, ready to bear, 
the prophet of the pale-faces. But there was one accompanied them, requiring 
amore particular description. His form was vensrable,though emaciated, 
Time, and mental cares, had ploughed deep furrows in his cheeks, and marked 
his forehead into ridges. Of his vnce raven locks, what remained from the 
bleaching of an hundred snows, (Snows, with the Indians, signify winters,), 
was hoary as the feathers of the ewan. His form was stooping, his limbs tre- 
mulous with age, and his eyes sealed up with blindness. 

This was Sk6s-kajénau, the great Prophet of the Senecas, before whom the} 

ieftains bowed down, and the young men hid themselves. Into this gra 


iors sat upon the ground below and before them. A deep silence, such as I 

‘have often witnessed in the Indian council-house, pervaded the assembly for 
jten minutes, when the Indian Prophet above described arose and delivered him- 
self as follows Medicine-man of the Yangees, Yangees,”’ means white 
imen. Yankee was derived fromm it,] listen! 1 am an old mau—my eyes can 
Ino more look on the sun—my tongue can speak but few words. Soon | sleep, 
|—who then shall teach my people! They say you come from the sun’s-rising, 
where the shining oues talk with you. Now, we don't know. May be you be 
igood, may be not. I, ancient prophet,—seen much. Great Spirit talk to me 
from the cloud. I inquire after him in my dreams. Sometimes he answer in 
the sunshine, sometimes in therain. Sometimes | don’t know. If Pale-face 
j|know more, then me listen. Ihave done.” [1 am indebted to Captain Par- 
\rish for the substance of this speech.) 

This address being duly interpreted by Parrish, Jemimah felt herself called 
on to respond. 1! must not detain the reader by her entire speech. She spake 
jof her supernatural being and divine mission ; of the success which had atten- 
ded her preaching ; of the love she bore to a fallen world, and especially the 
deep interest she felt in the welfare of the Senecas, for whom she travailed in 
birth, until their redemption should be brought in. Indians rarely take a vote, 
or resolve as tu any thing, immediately after listening to a speech. They will 
no t place an important matter on the issue of excited passions. They have a 
maxim, which, when rendered into English, reads thus :—* Grave things are 
to be weighed in a cool balance” Hence, on the close of Jemimah’'s speech, 
jthey adjourned the siting, to deliberate on what they bad heard. After due 


‘consideration, they seut a messenger, with their interpreter, to the Prophetese, 
notifying to her that it was one thing to speak the great word, but another 
thing to do the great Wizard-work ; and that, unless the medicine-man of the 
pale-faces could show them a sign, they would not believe on him. 

Jemimah’s wits were put to the tes: by this requirement. However great 


||she might fancy her power in the invisible and spiritual world, she felt it was 


rather difficult to briog out a notable and visible miracle, to the conviction of 
|savages, from the gross materials of nature whict surrounded her. She had 
but short time to consider ; so she despatched the messenger with answer that 
she would soon be with them in council While walking her room, in some 
perplexity how next to proceed, dame Nature came up in aid of her divinity. 
Her eyes fell on a large magnet lying beside her compass, which articles she 
had brought with her from the sea-board, to aid her surveys of the new coun- 
try ; for, ve it known to my readers, that even the supernal power of Jemimah 
Wilkinson did not extend to the making of straight lines and observing dve 
courses, in that extended forest, without the aid of earthly science. ell, 
with the magnet concealed in her pocket, the ** Out-beaming” once more pa- 
raded through the sitting ranks of the chieftains to her wicker-chair, beside the 
ancient Prophet. Another silence pervaded the council-house ; all eyes were 
fixed onthe Dreinity. Jemiah arose in that solemn and imposing manner pe- 
culiar to herself, and said—** Oh, slow of heartto believe! I might denounce 
ye as that ‘wicked and adulterous generation who seek a sign,’ and might 
add, that ‘no sign shall be given ye, but the sign of Jonas the Prophet :* bur, 
that [ may make foll proofofthis more merciful dispensation ; and that ye 
may believe that I have power over nature, | propose to shake the foundation 


\jof the house where we are sitting, and level its tunbers to the ground.” This 


being interpreted, a thnill of horror and apprenension shook every warrior’s 
nerves. They begged, through the interpreter, that a less tremendous display 
ve made, and they would believe. Jemimah saw that this was her time ; the 
savages were in alarm, and hence disposed to the marvellous. She extended 
her hand towards the nearest chieftain, and, in authoritative tone, deman- 
ded his bright scalping knife, which gleamed from beneath his belt. The 
knife was handed to her. ‘Then, standing up, she waved her right hand, with 
the magnet in it, like an enchanter’s wand, over the heads of the warriors, till, 
bringing the knife and loadstone in contact, the cohesion of attraction was 
uvever better illustrated. The knife, attached by its point to the loadstone, 
made sudden evolutions in concentric circles, as it glistened and trembled in 
its whirling, and yet adhered to the point of attraction. “ Hugh !” (their ex- 
clamation of surprise,) burst from every savage bosom. In a moment, the 

were all upon their feet, leaning forward, in breathless silence and amaze 


|}wonder, at the phenomenon belore them. ‘The blind Prophet had only heard 


the exclamation. He inquired the cause, which, being explained to him by 
one of the drators, he rose up, bending his sightless eye-balls toward tho magic 


exhibition. 


When the “ Divinity” had made ample exhibition of her sorcery, to the 
satisfaction of herself and amazement of her bebolders, she gracefully drew 
in her arm, disposing of the magnet in her pocket, still holding the knife in her 
band, and delivered herself as follows: “‘ As you have seen the sealping-knife 
arrested by invisible power, and suspended on nothing, itis to admonish you, 
that the Great Spirit wills the suspension of that bloody instrument, together 
with the tomahawk and rifle, in the destruction of human life, that you are 
to hang them up in your wigwams; and no more employ thei against your 
white neighbours, I have come among you as the Great-Blessing ; see that 
you refuse not him that speaketh from heaven !"* 

‘This interpreted, the aged Prophet closed the council as follows: “ Wi- 
zard of the Yangees, we bow to your supremacy. Red men have become 
mice ; we craw! under your feet. Once we were the wild buffalo—our hearts 
was big—our legs long, and our horn strong. Now our heart is soft, we have 
become women. The Yangees of the easthave slain the Pequot warriors— 
made the Delawares mad with fire-water: the last of the Mohigans sleeps. 
The Senecas go next. The Great Spirit talks no more with our prophets ;-- 
our warriors are cowards ; and our wise men are confounded in their talk. By- 
and-by we have no deer—the tree that shades us will be dry ; Yangees will 
burn up our wigwams, and dig up our graves. We think you a great witch.* 
Pale faces will hear you. When you see poor Indian fainting, will you give 
him bread '—when the snow and frost are on his blanket, may he come to 
your fire? Now we go home: we hang up the scalping-knife at your great 
word: we fight no more : we be good friends: good bye.’’ At these words 
the council broke up ; the native retired in profound reverence of the medicine- 
man of the Yangees; and from that hour to the day of her death, Jemima 
Wilkinson exere:sed a coatrolling influence over all the Seneca nation, who re- 
garded her as a being having power over nature and Divine agency in the invisi- 
ble world. This homage was not limited to profession merely, i: was mani- 
tested in offerings and propitiatory presents of furs, venison, and other accep'- 
able things, at every full-moon, for many years thereafter. And, in justice to 


* Not that the Indians suspected Jemimah to be a woman. ** Witch” is a 
ic term for sorcerer, out distinctien of sex, . 
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Jemimah be it recorded, that no undue advantage of that influence was ever) passionate ejaculation to her Father in heaven, that the Holy Ghost might 
taken by her; but, on the contrary, she proved herself the Indiao’s friend, descend vpon tho present audience. and penetrate their hearts with an awfy] 
through good report and evil report. Her doors were ever open to these  seuse of that approaching tribunal, before whom judges and jury, witnesses 
houseless wanderers ; and her board spread for their wants. That thousands and spectators, the rich man and Lazarus. must shortly appear, to render an 
of them did not become her constant disciples was owing, not to a want of) account for the deeds done in the body Then, assuming an oratorical attitude, 
kindness on her part, or veneration on theirs, but to that fugitive, vagabond she continued with an exhorlation so pungent and soul-stirring, so sublimated 
habit, instinctive in all the Indian race, which renders all efforts at civilisation) and overwhelming, that all present seemed to forget they were in a temporal 
among them unavailing and abortive court: and none seemed disposed to interrupt her in her course. She sat 
The settiewernt of Jemimah at Jerusalem was immediately succeeded by a down, with the blessings of the multitude upon her; and however they might 
vast influx of emigrants from New England, pouring in, year atter year, and) think her enthusiastic, none doubted her sincerity. The learned judge, in 
month after month, like wave succeeding wave, to obtain a footing in the charging the jury. placed the case on two points: First, conceding that to 
Genesee country, which was justly considered the garjenof America. This assume the Aimighty’s prerogatives was blasphemy, in a finite creature ; yet, 
brought around the Prophetess too stubborn a material to be worked up into) he submitted, wh: ther such an assumption was not evidence of that insane 
her spiritual edifice, as all who will philosophize upon the subject will at once state of mind, which rendered the defendant incapable of committing crime : 
perceive. | this was for the jury to determine. Second, should the jury consider the 
It is a mistaken notion that the pioncers of a new country, especially a) defendant of sufficient reason to commit crime ; then they would inquire into 
country of great productiveness, are boorish, illiterate men. The next gene- the intent or quo animo with which the defendant had acted. If her design 
ration may become so, by a neglect of schools, churches, and other institutions had been to revile the Deity—to contemn the mission of Jesus Christ—or 
of moral culture and mental training ; but the first adventurers are generally bring the Christian Scriptures into contempt ; then was she guilty of blasphe- 
bold, enterprising, persevering men, who think and act tor themselves, and to my. If, on the contrary, she had acted from mistaken views, or religious 
the best advantage. Such were the first se:tlers of Ontario county. Besides, frenzy—if, in other words, her motives were sincere, however erroneous her 
their time was too much occupied in felling the trees, clearing and fencing) opinions, she could not be guilty of the crime alleged 
land, and obtaining bread for the body, to bestow much attention upon etherial)) Jemimah's speech, though considered as travelling out of the record, by the 
and spiritual matters. Add to this, populous villages, such as Canandaigua, legal gentlemen present, was still sounding in the ears of the rostic jury, who, 
Geneva, Pennyan, &c. &c. were springing up in the immediate neighbourhood without troubling themselves with the judge’s learned charge, proclaimed their 
of Jerusalem, where the literature of the day, newspapers, books, clergymen,| verdict of acquittal, without leaving their box. 
lawyers, and scholars soon found their way. | Potter was much annoyed at this result; but he derived comfort in the 
All these causes combined, operated to suspend the spiritual advancement | thought, that nothing could defeat his recovery of the land, of which he held 
of the new sect, and to limit the out-p»urings to the established in the faith.! the paper-title. ‘The links in the chain, to his apprehension, were too simple 
Even this was not without its advantages : 1t enabled the elect to extend their) and direct to involve any doubt as tu his success. 1. The immemorial Indian 
improvements, beautify and adorn their village, introduce the mechanic arts, right to the country. by the gift of God. 2 Indian ecunveyance to Oliver 
erect mills and manufactories ; so, if they were not gathering materials for! Phelps, by solewn treaty. 3 Grant from Phelps to Jemimah Wilkinson, and 
their moon-shine kingdom in the clouds, they were more profiitably advancing, her heirs and assignees for ever. 4. Jemimab’s Deed to her disciples. . 
their interests in the world that nowis. The result of this thirfty economy) Sundry of the disciples’ re-leases to Hiram Potter; “ Thank God.” says 
was, that in a few years, the same community who wandered off from Rhode Is | Hiram, “ this is matter of law, in which the old hypocrite’s prayers and tears 
land in destitution and in rags, now excited the envy of the surrounding coun ‘can avail her nothing’ Well, at length the trial came on. The presiding 
try, by their superior wealth, and eligible situation. A country squire, by the! judge was no other than the late Chancellor Kent, whose brilliant intellect and 
name of Potter, residing in the neighbourhood, who had recently been raised forensic science have won him renown, even in Westminster Hall. In this, as 
to the bench of Common Please, as one of the Judges of Ontario covnty,| in the other case, Jemimah declined other counsel. She sat in all the majesty 
having squandered his time and fortune in politics, now cast around him for the of royalty, facing two of the most eminent councellors in the state, whom 
means of getting up in the world. He selected Jemimah's establishment as| Potter had retained, and imported from the city, to make doubly sure in the 
the theatre of his operations. With this view, he appeared among her wor-| cause. The case was opened, the documentary evidence exhibited, which left 
shippers on their Lord’s-Day meetings, first as 4 spectaior ; then asa penitent ;| no doubt of the plaintifl’s right. The learned judge, m commiseration of the 
and finally as a convert and member in full fellowship. Jemimab rejoiced in| defendants, and regarding Jemimah as necessarily unqvalified as counsel for 
spirit at this honourable acquisition, naturally concluding that so influential a) them, humanely proposed to assign legal gentlemen to assist in the defence, 
disciple as judge Potter, would indvee many others into her fold. but she| who, he supposed, would be better able to measure swords with the Champions 
soon found that she had caught a Tartar—a wolf had come among the /amés of||from New York, than a Rhode Island spinstress, The Prophetess felt her dig- 
the flock. Potter ingratiated himself with the ‘* Divinity ;” became her con-||nity touched by the suggestion ; and she thus addressed the court: ‘ Hast 
fidential adviser in worldly matter, and her private secretary. Soon he brought thou never read, that He taketh the wise in his own craftiness? That God 
Lis wits to bear upon the old, illiterate, and feeble-minded of the community ;||hath chosen the weak things of this world to confound the wise, and foolish 
and, by what pretence | have never known, he obtained releases from many of| things to bring to nought the wisdom of the mighty ?” 
them, of their rights, as tenants in common, in the whole township. | ** Well, well,” said the judge ; ‘bot here is a connected chain of title that 
The readcr must know that this township of six miles square, contained no||ties up your hands, and binds you hand and foot.” 
less than 23,040 acres of lard ; which. at the time uf Potter’s doing was worth | “ Be it so,” said Jemimah ; * but is it not written, “ I will break their chains 
£90,000 sterling. It was therefore quite a scheme at mouey-making, to get||from off their neck, and cast their bands asunder, that my people may go free!’ 
some third part of these rights condensed into one hand. Matters went on but) Judge Kent, hast thou faith! * All things are possible to him that believeth.’ 
a short time in this way, before the Prophetess, who kept herself well intormed|| At this, she drew from her large pocket a most formidable parchment, hav- 
as tothe dvings of her flock, came to be advised of al! particulars of this||ing appended to it two hundred seals, with the signature of all her followers, 
transaction, from beginning to end. Meeting with her secretary, she mildly) exemplified by the great seal of the State, certifying that it had been duly 
rebuked him for his worldly-mindeduess; and expressed a hope, that for the! recorded in the Secretary of S ate’s office, long previous to Potter's re leases. 
honour of the cause in which he had so devoutly embarked, he would return||The instrument bore even date with the deeds which she had given to her 
the worldly papers in his possession, to the infirm old peeple from whom he! people, and was explanatory of those deeds. It went to constitute Jemimah 
had obtained them. Potter feeling that his designs were accomplished, con-|, Wilkinson sole trustee for her followers, in the whole of their lands, and to 
cluded that a crushing policy was no longer necessary ; so he came out ire-invest the title in her, as such trustee. It referred to the said deeds, and 
boldly to his ** Divine’ mistress, accusing her of hypocrisy and blasphemy,|/went on to modify them thus: That the interest in the lands, granted by said 
threatening the penalties of the law upon her, if she interfered in the least) deeds, should be held no longer than the subscribers remained in full fellowship 
with the contracts he had made. This was bold language to Deity’s vicege-||in the elect-church ; and that any grant, sale, or re lease of said lands, by any 
rent—such as Jemimah had never yet heard from the mouth of a disciple—| member, should operate as a forfeivure of his right : that nothing should pass 
such as none but a mind well balanced, and feelings well disciplined, could! to the purchaser, by any such sale, but the land should revert to the said Je- 
endure in silence. jmimah. 
Jemimah made no reply ; but retiring to her sanctum sanctorum, which 1) This instrument the Prophetess read out, iv the hearing of the whole court 
may hereafter describe, she rang for her page, who alone was admitted into! /and bar, in a firm voice, and with most provoking nonchalance ; while Potter 
that sacred retreat. Of what orders she there despatched, or how executed,| and his counsel were agitated in every nerve, and in a fever of nonplusment. 
Potter knew nothing, but the fact, that four robust disciples immediately|/The court decided that this instrument, being executed at the same time with 
entered the room where he was, seized him by the arms and legs, and without| the deeds to the disciples, was to be taken as part and parcel of the same 
a word spoken, hurried him out of the house, across the improved land, and transaction, and to be construed in connexion with the deeds ; the effect of 
so through the forest, till he was fairly off the premises claimed by the elect||which was, to reinvest Jemimah with the title as trustee, and to render the 
charch. On putting him upon his feet, beyond the limits of their township,|/estates inalienable by any act of her followers. 
his bearers now cautioned him, by the authority of the “ Vicegerent,” and on | This turued the tables upon poor Potter, who left the the court in disgrace, 
peril of his lite, never to set foot on the consecrated premises. ‘with a heavy bill of costs upon his shoulders. He was soon thereafter im- 
Potter too well knew the unbending character of Jemimah, and that her-|peached for his conduct in this affair, deposed from his office as judge. 
authority was backed up by two hundred en who were subservient to her nod, lent back to his own insignificance. It is due to the magnanimity of Jemimab 
to treat with indifference the admonition he had received. He consoled him-||so say, that she refused to come forward as a witness against her quondam 
self, however, with this thought, that the papers were in his pocket, and the (disciple, on his impeachment ; observing, that “ she shiek poor Potter, whose 
law open for his remedy. And to law he wert—first, by obtaming an indict- bad heart was a punishment quite sufficient for him ; and she would not place 
ment against the elect lady for blasphemy ; end then by instituting eyectment)|the weight of her finger in the scale, to increase that ponishment.” a 
suits, to oust the infirm ones who had so improvidently re-leased to him. The}, It was intended to note the progress of the elect hierarchy, to draw out their 
blasphemy case first came on for trial. Great interest was excited throughout! rules, their domestic economy, their distinctive and peculiar usages, &c. &c. ; 
the west. The court-house was filied with the wonder-loving multitude. ‘The, but these would fill a volume. A few more remarks must close this article. 
Prophetess declined employing counsel ; alleging for plea, that the temporal | However presumptuous and arrogant were the pretensions of the Prophe- 
courts had no jurisdiction over person of the Lord’s anointed. ‘This plea being|| tess as a ** Divine” messenger, they never seem to have led her into any 
overruled by the court, the Attorney-general went on with his statements and| immortal or unjust conduct. In her abounding wealth she was the same plain, 
proofs. It appeared, indisputably, that the defendant had arrogated Divine! devout nursing-mother to her flock, as when surrounding by poverty and want. 
ae to herself ; and this was alleged to fall within the definition of blasphemy ||she took no advantage of her power in temporal matter ; but caused her 
t now became Jemimab’s turn to speak. She arose with the dignity of an| meanest disciple to fare as well as his “ Divine’’ mistress ; yea, more, she 
empress. The buzzing multitude was hushed to silence. She observed, that isubmitted to fastings and privations, which were never imposed upon her 
her kingdom was not of this world—hence she should despatch the temporal|'servants. Her hospitality to strangers and visitants, was without a parallel. 
matter, now before the court, in asingle sentence, and hasten to something!|On Sundays, when many of the surrounding gentry came out to spend an hour 
more important. If,as was alleged, ber doctrines were blasphemous, then||in her chapel, as matter of pastime, she never suffered them to depart without 
was the complainant, who was the principal witness, a blasphemer ; and there | a bountiful dinner, served up im her dining hall in a neat and most inviting 
fore not a competent witness ; “for,” said she, “Judge Potter, on whose||manner. The writer of this article was once present on such an occasion. — 
testimony the prosecution is founded, has subscribed to all my doctrines, and When service was closed, which was performed by Jemimah in a sitting 
made no renunciation of his faith ” With this, she assumed a new attitude ;||posture, on an elevated stand, she invited all strangers and visitants me 


lifted up her hands and eyes toward heaven, end poured out a most fervent and||bread with, her, before their departure : then retiring into a screened alcove, 


j 
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at the back of the stand, a small bell was heard—then the clatter of many/|'at Chevening had our backs pinched in by boards, that were drawn tight with 
footsteps from the kitchen to the dining hall; and finally the great bell, in all the force the maid could use ; and as for me, they would have squeezed me 
asnouncement of dinner. | to the size of a puny miss—a thing impossible! My instep by nature so high, 
In coming into the room, we congratulated ourselves that we were to dine that a little kitten could walk under the sole of my foot, they used to bend 
with the great * Vicegerent ;” for she stood, covered with her broad brinmed| down in order to flatten it, although that is one of the things that shows my 
hat, at the head of the table; but we were mistaken. All standing before) high breeding Nature, doctor. makes us one way, and man is always trying 
their plates, she spread out her hands, blessed the food for our use, in the name to fashion us another. Why, there was Mahon, when he was eight or nine 
of the Lord ; then waving her hand in token of adieu, retired to her sanctum years old, that never could’ be taught to understand how two and two make 
sanctorum. - ‘four. If he was asked, he would say, four and four make three, or ten, or 
The dinner was excellent, the cheer better becoming a nobleman’s mansion, something: he was shown with money, and with beans, and in every possible 
than the spiritual establishment of a humble Prophetess. We saw no more) way, but all to no purpose. The fact was, that that particular faculty was not 
of Jemimah ; but we left her hall with satiated appetites, full of benevolence, yet developed: but now, there is no better calculator anywhere. ‘Ihe most 
for all mankind, and with the best of wishes for the prosperity and happiness difficult sums he will do on his fingers ; and he is besides a very mathemati- 
of the Prophetess of Jeruszlem. /cian There was a son of Lord Darnley's, a little boy, who was only big 
A sentiment had long prevailed among her people, that Jemimah was to live) enough to lie under the table, or play on the sofa, and yet he could make cal- 
forever. Whether this was directly inculcated in her teachings, or was an culations with | don’t know how many figures—things that they have to do in 
inference drawn from the fact, that she had once died in Rhode Island, and the Treasury. Now, if that boy had gone on in the same wey, he would by 
was now moving about in her resurrection body, I cannot assert; yet the im-! this time have been Chancellor of the erating But I bear nothing of him, 
pression was universal among her flock, that she wasto die no more. How-! and I dont know what has become of him; sol suppose be has not turned 
ever, nature was not to be baulked in this way. The “keepers of the house out anything extraordinary. But nature was eotirely out of the questive with 
began tremble :” advancing age admonished the “ rucegerent that she must by us: we were left t the governess. Lady Stanhope got up at ten o'clock, 
and by abdicate her spiritual kingdom, and ‘eave her lambs witheut a shepherd | went out, and tuen returned to be dressed, if in London, by the bair-dresser ; 
To prepare them for this event, she anneunced that it was needful for her to) aid there were only two in London, both of them Frenchmen, who could 
go away. that she might send the Comforter, and prepare for them a habitation ‘ress her. then she went out todinner, aod from dinner to the Opera and 
in the New Jerusalem above ; whence sie would return, asd whither they from the Opera to parties, seldom returning until just before daylight. Lord 
should go up with her, to stand on the sea of glass, with the hundred and forty) Stanhope was engaged in his philosophical pursuits: and thus we children 
and four thousand to reign for ever and ever! ‘She charged them not to weep) saw neither the one nor the other. Lucy use to say, that if she had met her 
for her, as those who had no hope ; that though she should s/e:p she should! mother-in-'aw in the streets, she should not have known her. Why, my fa- 
revive again; for, ‘I desire,” said she “‘there maybe no funeral at my, ther once followed to our own door in London a woman who happened to drop 
departure, no hearse, no coach, no pomp, no parade ; but the blessing of them ‘ber glove, which he picked up. It was our govern ss; but, as he had never 
who loved me on earth, are following me to the New Jerasalem in heaven.” | seen her in the house, he did not know her in the street. He slept with 
These injunctions were strictly kept: she stole away from life, unattended, (welve blankets on his bed, with no nightcap, and his window open : how you 
unannounced, unwept. The disciples hid her body in the valley where she; would have laughed had you seen him! He used to get out of bed, and put 
had died ; but, as in the case of the Jewish lawgiver, **no man knoweth of) on a thin dressing-gown, with a pair of silk breeches tnat he had worn over 
her sepulchre, unto this day.” | night, with slippers, and no stockings: and then he would sit in a part of the 
This event happened in 1820. Fifteen years afterwards, the writer of this) room which had no carpet, and take his tea with a bi: of brown bread. He 
article, in his travcls through the country, visited forthe last time the babita | married two wives; the first a Pitt, the second a Grenville; so that I am in 
tion of the Prophetess. The scene was changed : Jeruselem’s glory had depar-| two ways related to the Grenvilles. Sir Sydney Smith said of me, after be 
ted. Her sun had vet behind a cloud. | oad known me fifteen years, and when my looks were much changed by illness, 
He was shown her late establishment, and among the rest the “sanctum! * when | see you now, I recalltomy recollection what you were when you 
sanctorum,” of which mention has been made. It was a snug parlour, entered| first came out. You entered the room in your pale shirt, exciting our admira- 
but by one door, viz. through the alcove in rear of the chapel. On other sides) tion by your magnificent and majestic figure. The ruses and lilies were blen- 
it was surround:d by sleeping rooms, lighted by a sky-light, ornamented by! ded in vour face, and the ineffable smiles of your countenauce diffused happi- 
pictures of apostles and saints, and furnished with cushioned chairs, and a! oess around you.’ When mentioning this, her ladyshyp added; * Doctor, at 
respectable theological library. | twenty my complexion was like alabaster ; and, at five paces’ distance, the 
Not an article in the room had been removed from the day of her death. | sharpest eye could not discover my pearl necklace from my skiu: my lips 
There were her dressing-case, compass. magnet, thimble, needles, &c , besides! were of such a beautiful carnation, that without vanity, I can assure you very 
a ponderous quarto Bible, well-thuimbed and marked, lying open on the table.| few women had the like. A dark blue shade under the eyes, and the blue 
But death had made fearful ravages among her followers. A mere fragment| veins that were observable through the transparent skin, heightened the bril- 
remained to tell that this once had been Jerusalem ; and that fragment consis-| liancy of my features. Nor were the roses wanting in my cheeks; and to all 
ted of the mere effigies of aged men and women, whose bending forms and) this was added a permanency in my looks that fatigue of no sort could im- 
whitened locks betokene! them the lingering remnants of a bygone age, wait-, pair.”” 
ing for the summons to depart and join their leader in the land of forgetfulness.| Lady Hester seems to have been fond of speakieg of her former personal 
The scenes arou d me brought painful reflections that here was the end of appearance though she always refused to have her portrait taken She al- 
human aspirations, human genius, human hopes, unguided by the standard of] |iudes to it again in another manner :— 
ravelation. | * When i was young, | was never what you call handsome, but brilliant. 
Who that shall contemplate Jemimah Wilkinson in ker genius, in her My teeth were brilliant, my complexion brilliant, my language—ah! there it 
probity, in her co stancy, in ter perseverance and unwavering course, wil!) was—something striking and original, that caught everybody's attention. [ 
not regret that a mind so original and powerful, a heart naturally so sincere,| emewber, when | was living with Mr. Pitt, that, one morning after a party, 
an imagination so vivid and creative, by which she might have adorned the! he said to me, ‘* Really, Hester, Lord Hertford,” (the father of the late lord, 
higher circles of life, shedding a glory on her sex, should become the temple) and a man of high pretensions for his courtly manners) paid you so many com- 


of a false faith, and a prey to Religious Fanaticism! 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by herself, in Conversation 
with her Physician, comprising Her opinions and Anecdotes of some of the 
most remarkable Persons of her time. 3 vols. Colburn. 


| vliiments about your looks la-t night, that you might well be proud of them.’— 
| * Not at all,” answered I: ‘he is deceived, if he thinks { am handsome, for I 
|know Iam not. If you were to take every feature in my face, and put them 
one by one, cn the table, there is not a single one would bear examination. 
The only thing is that, put together and lighted up, they look well enough. 
| {t is homogeneous ugliness, and nothing more '” 

It must be confessed that these personal recollections are given in a style 


The biography of Lady Hester Stanhope is so well known, that it will be! sufficiently vivid ; there is that sort of touch-and-go manner in the narratives, 
sufficient to indicate it in the fewest words. She was the daughter of Charles | which marks the lively conversation of a person of the world. The things 
Earl of Stanhope, by Hester, his first wife, daughter of the first Ear! of related are certainly not of much importance ; and the rapid reference to them 
Chaham. She was always, as we are informed by herself, full of activity, is in keeping with the subject. ‘This kind of merit belongs to our next cita- 
from her infancy. At two years old, she says, she constructed a little hat,| tions. 
for which her admiring grand- papa had a little box made. and ticketed with ‘J! remember, when Colonel Shadwell commanded the district, that, one 
the date and her age ther instances of precocity are related by her—some! day, ina pelting shower of rain, he was riding up Madamscourt Hill, as [ was 
of them will be found in the following extracts :— | crossing at the botiom, going home ‘owards Chevening with my handsome 

* Just before the french revolution broke out, the ambassador from Paris to, groom, Tom, who was the natural son of a bafonet. I saw Colonel Shad- 
the English Court was the Comte d’Adbemar. That nobleman had some in | 'well’s groom's horse about a couple of hundred yards from me, and, struck 
fluence on my fate as far as regarded my wish to go abroad, which, however.| with its beauty, [ turned up the hill, resolving to pass them, and get a look at 
I was not able to gratify until many years afterwards. I was but seven or !t. I accordingly quickened my pace, and, in going by, gave a good look at the 
eight years old when | saw him ; and,when he came by invitation to pay a visit) horse, then at the groom, then at the master, who was on a sorry nag. The 
to my papa at Chevening, there was such a fuss with the fie footmen with! |colonel eyed me as I passed; and 1, taking advantage of a low part in the 
feathers in their hats, and the count's bows and French manners, and I know! hedge, put my horse to it, leaped over, and disappeared in an instant. The 
not what, that,*a short time afterwards, when I was sent to Hastings with the ‘colonel found out whol was, and afterwards made such a fuss at the mess 
governess and my sisters, nothing would satisfy me, but | must go and see about my equestrian powers, that nothing could be like it. I was the toast 
what sort of a place France was. So TI got intoa boat one day unobserved, there every day. Nobody ever saw much of me until Lord Romney's review. 
that was floating close to the beach, let loose the rope myself, and off I went [ was obliged to play a trick on my father to get there. I pretended, the day 
Yes, doctor, [ lrterally pushed a boat off, and meant to go, as I thought, to! |before, that I wanted to pay a visit to the Miss Cruinps (or some such name), 
France. Did you ever hear of such a mad scheme! But I was tired of all) and then went from their house to Lord Romney's. Though all the gentry of 
those around me, who, to all my questions, invariably answered, ‘My dear, Kent were there, my father never knew or was supposed not to have known, 
that is not proper for you to know,’'—or, ‘ You must not talk about such things. that [ had been there. ‘The king took great notice of me. I dined with him 
until you get older ;” and the like. SoJ held my tongue, but I made up for) —that is, what was called dining with him, but at an adjoining table. Lord 
it, by treasuring up everything-I heard and saw. Isn’t it extraordinary that |, and Lady Romney served the king and queen, and gentlemen waited on us. 
should have such a memory! [ can recall every circumstance that ever oc- Upton changed my plate, and he did it very well Doctor, dining with royalty, 
curred to me during my life—everything worth retaining, that I wished to re-| as Lord Melbourne does now, was not so common formerly. | never dined 
member. I could tell what people said, how they sat, the colour of their hair,| with the king but twice—once at Lord Romney's at av adjoining table, and 
of their eyes, and all about them, at any time for the last forty years and more.| once afterwards at his own table. Oh! what wry faces there were am 
At Hastings, for example, I can tell the name of the two smugglers, Tate|'some of the courtiers! Mr. Pitt was very much pleased at the reception 
and Everett, who attended at the bathing-machine, and the name 7 the apoth-|\met with. The king took great notice of me, and, I beliece, always after 
ecary, Dr. Satterly, although I have never heard a word about those persons’ |liked me personally. Whenever I was talking to the dukes, he was sure to 
from that day to this. How well I recollect what I was made to suffer when| come towards us. ‘Where is she!’ he would cry; ‘where isshe! I hear 
I was young ; and that’s the reason why I have sworn eternal warfare against) them laugh, and where they are !aughing | must go too.’ Then, as he came 
Swiss and French governess. Nature forms us in a certain manner, both in-||nearer, he would observe, ‘If you have anything to finish I won't come — 


~ wardly and out » and it is in vain to attempt to alter it, One Vl come in a quarter of an hour.’ When he was goipg away from Lord 
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- 
ney’s, he wanted to put me bodkin between himself and the queen; and when 
the queen had got into the carriage, he said to her, ‘My dear, Lady Hester i 
Fring. to ride bodkin with us : Iam going to take her away from Democracy 

all.’ But the old queen observed, in rather a prim manner, that I ‘ had not 
got my maid with me, and that it would be inconvenient for me to go at such 
a short notice :’ so I remaived. Jt was at that review that | was talking to 
some officers, and something led to my saying, ‘1 can't bear men who are 
Whe a by their wives, Sir A H*** is ; a woman of sense, if she did govern: 

er husband, would not let it be seen: it is odiovs, in my opininion.’ And 
I went on in this strain, whilst poor Sir A himself, whom | did not know, but 
had only heard spoken of, was standing by all the time. I saw a dreadful 
consternation in the bystanders, but | went on. At last some one—taking 
commisseration on him, I suppose—said, ‘ Lady Hester, will you allow me to 
introduce Sir A. H*** to you, who is desirous of making your acquaintance ’ 
Sir A. very politely thanked me for the advice I had given him; and I ans- 
wered sometiing about the regard my brother had for him, and there the matter 
ended.” 

The style of conversation to which we have alluded has also its own tech 
nics. The following passage presents us with aterm used both by Mr. Pitt 
and Lady Hester, not to be found in Johnson,—the word ‘ primosity,’’ which, 
being interpreted, means drudery 

«+ When first I went to live with Mr. Pitt, one day he and I were taking a 
walk in the park, when we were met by Lord G, having Lady and Lady 
——, two sll Peasleepa, under his arm. Mr. Pitt and I passed them, and Mr 
Pitt pulled off his hat. Lord G turned his head away, without acknowledg- 
ing his bow. The fact was, he thought Mr. Pitt was escorting some mistress 
he had got. “ Well,” said I, “there goes Falstaff with his merry wives of 
Windsor.” “Yes,” rejoinded Mr. Pitt, *‘ and [ think, whatever he may take 
you to be, he need not be so prim, with those two painted and patched ladies 
under his arm.’ The same thing happened with Lord A; and, when Mr. 
Pitt soon after came into office, Lord A. called on Mr, Pitt, who, being busy, 
sent himtome. Lord A. began with a vast variety of compliments about 
ancient attachments, and his recollection, when a boy, of having played with 


saying, ‘‘I suppose she waits till she can get aman as clever as herself.’ 
Then,” answered Mr. Pitt, * she will never marry at all.” In like manner 
in the-troublesome times of his political career, Mr. Pitt would say, “1 haye 
plenty of good diplomatists, but they are none of them military men ; and [ 
have plenty of good officers, but not one of them is worth sixpence in the 
cabinet. If you were a man, Hester, I would send you on the Continent with 
60,000 men, and give you carte blanche; and Iam_ sure that not one of my 
jplans would fail, and not one soldier would go with his shoes unblacked se 
meaning, that my attention would embrace every duty that belongs to a gene- 
ral and a corporal—and so it would. doctor.” ”’ 

The following passage is valuable, as showing the change of manners :— 

‘* As for tutors, and doctors, and such people. if, now-a days, my lords and 
my ladies walk arm-in-arm with them, they did not doso in my time. I[ reco}. 
lect an old duwager, to whom I used sometimes to be taken to spend the morn- 
ing. She was left with a large jomture and a fiue house for the time being, 
and used to invite the beys and girls of my ege, 1 mean the age! was then, 
with their tutors and governesses, to come and see her. ‘How do you do, 
Dr. Mackenzie? Lord John, I see, is all the better for his medicine. The 
duchess is happy in having found a man of such excellent talents, which are 
almost too great to be confined to the sphere of one family.’—* Such is the 
nature of our compact, my Lady, nor could I on any account violate the regu- 
lations which so good a family has imposed vpon me '—‘ It's very cold, Dr, 
Mackenzie: I think I increased my rheumatic pains at the Opera on Saturday 
night ’—*‘ Did you ever try Dover's Powders, my lady ?’ He does not, you 
see, tell her to use Dover's Powders ; he only says, did you ever try them? 
* Lord John—-Lord John, you must take care, and not eat too much of that 
‘strawberry preserve.’ ‘ How do vou do, Mr. K !—how do you do, Lord Hen- 
ry? I hope the Marchioness is well? She looked divinely last night. Did 
you see her when she was dressed, Mr. K. !—*‘ You wil! pardon me, my lady,’ 
answers the tutor, ‘I did indeed see her; but it would be presumptuous in me 
ito speak of such matters. I happened to take her a map,’ (mind, doctor, he 
j\does not say a map of what,) ‘and certainly, I did cast mv eyes on her dress, 
\which was, no doubt, in the best tasie, as everything the Marchiovess does is.’ 
‘Observe, here is no mention of her looks or person. Ductors and tutors never 


me. Sol cut him short, by telling himhis memory then must have sadly 
failed him the other day, when he passed me and Mr. Pitt in his curricle with 
Lady After many Really I supposed,” and Upon my honours” | 
—‘* Sense of propriety on account of Lady , and not knowing who | was” 
—I laughed heartily at him, and he went away. When he was gone, Mr. 
Pitt came to me, and said, “I don’t often ask questions about your visitors, 


but I should really like to know what excuse Lord A. could offer for his pri- 


mosity to us, when he was riding with such a Jezebel as Lady——.” Yet it 


might have been very natural for Mr Pitttodo so. How many people used 


to come and ask me impertinent question:,in order to get vut his state secrets : 
but I very soon set them down. ‘ What, you are come to give me a les- 
son of impertinence,”’ I used to say, laughing mm their faces. One day, one of 
them, of rather a first-rate class began with—“* Now, my dear Lady Hester. 
you know our long friendship, and the esteem I have for you—now do just tell 


me, who is to go out ainbassador to Russia!” So I was resolved to try kim ; 


‘presumed formerly to talk about the complexion, and skin, aud beauty, of those 
jm whose families they lived or found practice. Why, haven't! told you, 
over and over again, how Dr. W— lost his practice from having said that a pa- 
tient of his, who died, was one of the most beautiful corpses he had ever 
‘seen. and that he had stood contemplating her for a quarter of an hour. She 
was a person of rank, and it rumed him. Even his son, who was a doctor 
too, and had nothing to do with it, never could get on afterwards.” 

The last instance, we think, is scarcely a casein point. There was an 
lindelicacy in Dr. W.'s statement (if not 1m the act), which, to our feeling, 
jwould rightly subject him to censure, apart from all considerations of rank. 
‘Tt is curious, however, and marks her character, that Lady Hester does not ap- 
|pear to have seen the indelicacy of a physician, in ordinary cases, making 
‘such an incideut the topic of discourse Nor is aristocratic insensibi ity to 
‘such points without frequent illustration—as Lady Hester berseif testifies :— 


and, with a very serious air, ! said, “*‘ Whv, if [ had to choose, there are only!) ‘“ Poor Charles! My brother Charles une day was disputing with James 


three persons whom I think fit for the situation—Mr. Tom Grenville, Lord) 
Malmesbury, and I forget who was the third: but you know, I added, “ Lord) 
Malmesburv’s health will not allow him to go to so cold a climate, and Mr., 
the other, is something and something, so that he is out of the question.”) 
Next morning, doctor, there appeared in ‘ The Oracle’—a paper, observe, 
that Mr. Pitt never read—** We understand that Lord M and Mr. T. G. are! 
selected as the two persons best qualified forthe embassy to Russia; but, 
owing to his lordship’s ill-health, the choce will most likely fall on Mr. T. G." | 
I was highly amused the fol owing days, to hear the congratulations that were) 
paid to Mr. Grenville. But, when the real choice came to be known, which 
was neither one nor the other, oh! how black the inquisitive friend of mine 
looked ; and what reproaches he made me for having, as he called it, deceived 
him. But I did not deceive bim: | only told him what was true, that if I had 
the choice I would chose such and such persons. There are, necessarily, hun- 
dreds of reasons for ministers’ actions, that people in general know nothing 
about. Whenthe Marquis was sent to India, it was on condition that he 
did not take ——-——— with him: for Mr. Pitt said, ‘*It is all very well if he 
chooses to go alone, but he shan't take -—-—— with him’ Fur—who knows? 
—she may be all the time, carrying on intrigues with the French government, 
and that would not suit my purpose.” ‘There might be some apparent levity 
in my manner, both as regarded affairs of the cabinet and my own; but [ al- 
ways knew what | was doing When Mr. Pitt was reproached for allowing me 
such unreserved liberty of action in state matters, and in affairs where his 
friends advised him to question me on the motives of my conduct, he always 
answered—* | let her do as she pleases ; for if she were resolved to cheat the 
devil she could doit” Andsolcould, doctor; and that is the reason why 
thick-headed peo)le, who could neverdive into the motives of what I did, 
have often misinterpreted my conduct, when it has proceeded from the purest 
intentions. And, in the same way, when some persons said to Lady Suffolk, 
** Look at Ladv Hester, talking and riding with Bouverie and the Princes 
friends ; she must mind what she is about”—fLady Suffolk remarked, ** There 
is nothing to fear in that quarter; she never will let anybody doa bit more 


than she intends; what she does is with connoissance de cause.” And she}, 


was right : nobody could ever accuse me of folly. Even those actions which 
might seem folly to a common observer, were wisdom. Everything with ine, 
through life, has been premeditatedly done. Mr. Pitt paid me the greatest 
compliment | ever received from any living being. He was speaking of C 
*ere** and lamenting he was so false, and so little to be trusted ; and [ said, 
‘* But perhaps he is only so in appearance, and is sacrificing ostensibly his own 
opinions, in order to support your reputation.”—‘* I have lived,” replied Mr. 
itt, * twenty-five years in the midst of men of all sorts, and I never yet found 
bnt one human being capable of such a sacrifice.”—** Who can that be ?” 
said [. ‘Is it the Duke of Richmond? Is it such aone?”’ and I named two 
others, when he interrupted me—* No—it is you.’’ I was not insensible to 
praise from such a man ; and when, before Horne Tooke and some other clever 
ple, he told me | was fit to sit between Augustus and Macenas, I suppose 
must believe it. And he did not think so lightly of my lectures as you do; 
for one day he said tome, “ We are going to establish a new hospital, and 
you, Hester, are to have the management of it. It is to be a hospital forthe 
diseases of the mind ; for nobody knows so well as you how tocure them” | 
shou'd never have done if | were to repeat the many attestations of his good 
op:niun of me, But it was no merit of mine if [ deserved it: } was born so. 
There was aman one day at table with Mr. Pitt, an old friend of his—-Mr 
Canning told me the story—who, speaking of me, observed that he supposed | 


about his handsome Colonel, and James, on his side, was talking of some- 
‘body’s leg being handsome, saying be was right, for it had been modelled, and 
inobody’s could be equal to it; when Charles turned to me, and asked with 
\great earnestness if | did not think Geveral Moore was the better made man 
iof the two, IT answered, ‘ He is certainly very handsome.’—‘ Oh! but,’ said 
Charles, * Hester. if you were only to see him when he is bathing, his body 


‘lis as perfect as his face.’ I never even smiled, although inwardly I could 


inot help smiling at his naivete. I consider it a mark of vulgarity and of the 
‘association of bad ideas in people's minds when they make a handle of such 
‘equivoques in an ill-natured way, as you recollect Mr. T. did when he was at 
|Alexandria, * * As for what people in England say or have said about me, I 
\don’t care that for them (snapping her fingers); and whatever vulgar-minded 
people say or think of me has no more effect than if they were to spit at the 
jsun. Itonly falls on their own nose, and all the harm they do is to them- 
selves They may spit at a marble wall as they may at me, but it will not 
hang. They are like flies upon an artillery-horse’s tail—there they ride, and 
ride, and buz about and then there comes a great explosion ; bom! and off 
they fly. 1 hate affectation of ali kinds. |! never could bear those ridicu- 
‘lous women who cannot step over a straw without expecting the man who is 
jwalking with them to offer his hand. [ always said to the men, when they 
joffered me their hand ‘* No, no; [ have got legs of my own, don't trouble 
yourself’ Nobody pays so little attention to what are called punctilios as I 
do; but ifany one piques me on my rank, and what is due to me, that’s another 
\thing ; I can then show them who | am.” 

Such are some of the relations of Lady Hester Stanhope with Mr Pitt and 
the aristocracy in general. Ono his death-bed, the Minister wrote a request 
jthat she migat have 1,500/. a year ; but it seems that her Ladyship got clear 
jafter all deductions for property tax, &c. no more than 1,200/. The inade- 
;quacy of her income it was that induced her to leave England. The misery 
jof her condition is best told in her own words :— 
| “At first, after Mr. Pitt’s death, she es:ablished herself in Montague Square, 
jwith her two brothers, and she there continued to see much company. ‘* But.’ 
she would say, ‘a poor gentlewoman, doctor, is the worst thing in the world. 
Not being able to keep a carriage, how was | to go out! If I used a hackney- 
cvach, some spiteful person would be sure to mention it:—‘*t Who do you 
think [ saw yesterday in a hackney-coacht I wonder where she could be 
driving alone, down those narrow streets?” If I walked with a footman behind 
me, there are somany women of the town now who flaunts about with a 
smart footman, that I ran the hazard of being taken for one of them ; and if 
[ went alone, either there would be some guod natured friend who wou!d hint 
that Lady Hester did not walk out alone for nothing; or else I should be me* 
in the street by some gentleman of my acquaintance, who would say, ‘ God 
bless me, Lady Hester! where are you going alone !—do let me accompany 
you :”’ and then it would be said, *‘ Did you see Lady Hester crossing Han- 
over Square with such a one! He looked monstrous foolish: I wonder where 
they had been.” So that, from one thing to another, I was obliged to stop at 
home entirely : and this it was that hurt my health so much, until Lord Tem- 
ple, at last, remarked it. For he said to me one day, “ How comes it that a 
person like you, who used to be always on horseback, never rides out 1”— 
** Because I have no horse."’—“ Oh! if that is all, you shall have one to mor- 
row.” Thank you, my lord; but, if have a horse, | must havetwo; and, 
if | have two, | must havea groom ; and, as [ do not choose to borrow, if you 
please, we will say no more about it.”"—* Oh ! but I will send my horses, 
come and ride out with you every day.” However, I told him no: for b 
could a man who goesto the House every day, and attends committees ina 


should soon marry, and, after some conversation on the subject, concluded by 
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morning, be able to be riding every day with me? And I know what it is to 
lend and borrow horses and carriages. When I used to desire my carriage i 
go and fetch any friend, my coachman was sure to say, **My lady, the horses, 
want shoeing ;”’ or the footinan would come in with a long face, ** My | thieves) in bis breast, the germ of splendid fortune ! 


The Anglo American. 


Te * Row!" How many an avthor has gone into its somewhat dismal 
orecincts, sanguine hearted—with, perhaps. a few jingling pence in his pocket, 
nat, in the precious manuscript, which is carefully concealed, (for fear of Lon- 
He never entertains 
John would like to go and see his sisterto day if you please :’ there was always|/a doubt (poor simple soul !) o/ success. For years he bas toiled, and pludded, 
some excuse. All this considered, | made up my mind to remain at home” | ind shifted, and pinched himself, in order thatthe darling project ef producing 
For some time did Lady Hester remain in Montague Square; but her bro her and. -omething that might live after bin should be realized. And now bis golden 
General Moore, having fallen at the battie of Corunue, I believe she grew en iream is about to come true. He euters a publishing house—sees the princi- 
tirely disgusted with London ; and, breaking up her little establishment, she \oal—is surprised atthe neglect he experiences, and at the want of attention 
went down into Wales, and resided in a small cottave at Builth, somewhe « | 1e observes—forgetting that he 1s but one of acrowd who throng the stee 
near Brecon,in a room not more than a dozen feet square. Here she amus:d jon which “ Fame’s proud temple shines afar’’ He cannot endure to tbink 
herself in curing the poor, in ber dairy, and in o her rustic occupations: until, that whet has cost him so much patient endurance should be so lightly er- 
not finding herself so far removed from her English acqoaintances but wba: ||:eemed by a pursy publisher—end when he receives his conge, and is told that 
they were always coming across her and breaking in upon her solitude, she)/1is “ work. though very able, &c., would not suit the marnet,’’ he feels as if 


resolved on going abroad, up the Mediterranean ” 
We must reserve, till another opportuni y, the remainder of the narrative. | 

| 


MEMORIES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY 4 CosmoPOLITaN.—[ Concluded] 

Turning aside from that living stream, which day and night flows incessant 
ly through one of those great artereal trunks of London—the Strand—we ar-) 
rived at the Adelphi, and threading the suites of apartments in which were! 
deposited sundry and divers specimens of artistical ingenuity, arrived at the 
rooms in which were deposited those triumphs of genius, which are the chief 
glories of the place. 

“T never weary of looking at these pictures of Barry,” remarked Campbell | 
and it is really disgraceful to many who travel on the Continent, and hunt oy’ 
Michael Angelo, that they have not studied at their own doors—for of some! 

ions of these productions the great master himself might not be ashamed | 

“ Look at that figure of the Archangel guarding the gates of Paradise.” said! 
he, (the picture we were gazing on was that of Elysium.) ‘ Canova said of ir.! 
that Rome possessed nothing superior of its kind.” I heard him declare} 


‘think he had some cant about him. 


jsentence of death had been passed on him, and despairingly he leaves the nar- 
row thoroughfare, to curse his evil stars—or, as some have done, to jump over 
Westminster Bridge. 

If those old pavements could speak, what tales might they not tel! of the 
authors of old times! Days when Steele, and Addison, and Pope, and Gay, 
and Johnson, and Swift, and a hundred others, paced them! When Gold- 
smith, and Burke, and Churchill, were every-day visiters there—and when the 
~oflee-houses in the neighborhood were thronged with poets and their patrons ! 
Rolicking times were these, when the rapier glistened, aud the ruffle ‘* starched 
t” in this learned locality. But the days of patronage and long prefaces are 


| passed away—and the new police keep watch and ward from Amen Corner to 


Newgate Street. 

4s we passed along, Campbell asked me some questions respecting Robert 
jJall ; and remarked, tha: he wasthe prince of preachers. “| once went to 
Bristol, purposely to hear him,” said he, “and was never more delighted. 
dis eloquence was the purest of the kind to which I had ever listened ; but I 
I hate canting parsons.” 

I ventured tv observe, that no man abominated cant more thoroughly than 
Hall himse!f; and informed Campbell that the great preacher held his (the 


at Rogers's that he would have visited London to have seen that picture only. 
had he been aware of its existence ‘And yet,” added Campbell, with a 
sneer—and his sneer was « peculiarly grim and disagreeable one—* Barry is | 
seliom studied by our young artists. who fancy that the home school of art is | 
only a preparatory one, whereas many of them would do better if they finished | 
where they had begun” | 
We spent upwards of an hour in looking at these fine productions ; but it 
would be impossible to convey on paper any idea of Campbell’s verbal criti- | 
cism on Barry’s pictures. These were interspersed with remarks on many of | 
our living and vead artists ; but the touches were too fine and subtle to be | 
transferred to type. I afterwards learned that Campbell was very fond of | 
accompanying strangers to the Adelphi—indeed, so partial was he to these | 
paintings of tarry, that he employed Stothard to make copies of them for his | 
own use—and these pictures are now at Glasgow University, of which he was | 
elec ed Lord Rector, in 1827. i 
Whilst we were strolling about the gallery, be asked me several questions | 
about the city of my birth. On my mentioning Bristol, ne said, with a raising 
of his eyebrows : 
“Ah! the place that starved out Chatterton, and where Savage was buried.’ || 
“ The same,” I remarked, ** and that which had the honor of producing a 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a Robert Southey.” {| 
“ But it didn’t keep them ;” interposed the poet—‘‘and Chatterton did | 
quite right to lash the sugar huckstering sons of the modern Beotia. by the | 
way, Bristol has not the dest report in lnterary history for its treatment of au | 
thors. Chatterton was not ou! of his embryo existence whilst there, but Sav- | 
age was very savage against it. you know. Coleridge spoke against it in| 
my hearing, at Highgate, in 1822. Hume bas a hit at the poor city—for, wri-|| 
ting about Crazy Nayler the Quaker's entrance into it, while women strewed| 


the road, in imitation of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem, he says, ‘ he rode | 


upon a horse—though one can hardly conceive it didicult to find an ass in Bris | ‘© 


tol,’ or something to that effect. With respect to poor Chatterton, the place’ 
will be everlastingly disgraced for causing his ‘ solemn agony,’ as Shelly calls | 
his last frightful struggle.’ | 
“You forget, sir,’’ | ventured to say, “that he was starved out of existence 
in London.” 1} 
* Like thousands more, who come here to wiite up their fortunes,” he 
replied ; * but what is worse than all,”’ he continued, “ his native city, which 
gave him no bread whilst living, has refused him a stone since his death.” 1 
I informed Campbell that that stigma was about to be removed, for a monu-) 
ment was then in contemplation. 
He enquired respecting the inscription—and I informed him that there were 
to be five—one by Southey—one by Walter Savage Landor—a third by one 
who should be nameless—the fourth side of the monument to be inscribed with 
the name, age, &c , of the boy poet, and, on the fifth tablet, the following, 
epitaph, written by himself, when he contemplated suicide : 
“ Reader—judge not, if thou art a Christian— believe that he is judged by a 
superior power—to that power alone is he now answerabie.”’ 
**God said Campbell—* there is no need of any other epitaph—Sou- 
they’s. Landor’s. and the rest, might have been spared.” 
I mentioned to Campbe'l that my mother’s school-misiress was Mrs New-' 
ton, Chatterton’s only sister ; and that | had been for some time engaged in 
editing a new edition of the works of the Poet. ‘If you will walk so faras’ 
Paternoster Row,” I said, “ I can show you some of Chatterton’s unpublished! 
manuscripts, and a portrait of him."—He cheerfully assented; we left the’ 
Adelphi together, and, before long, were in the boundaries of booksellers. 
Paternoster Row ! the ideal paradise of young authors! the Empyrean of 
literary fledgelings! It is a dark and dingy locality, consisting of a street so 
narrow that people might almost shake hands out of the upstair windows. Be- 
low, and on either side, are rows of publishers’ warehouses from whence, ever 
and anon, busy porters rush out with bundles, or prodigiously persevering! 
oung men, with purple bags, and slips of paper in their hands, rush in : those| 
aiter are coilecting clerks, who are employed, by the booksellers, to procure 
works from the respective puvlishers, for their country customers. Just peep 
into one of the warehouses, and you will see heaps upon heaps of learning— 
pyramids of books, which commerce has bound into mighty bundles, and is! 


poet's) genius in high estimation—and that | had heard him quote from bis 
Last Man,” in the pulpit. 

Campbell seemed gratified, but muttered something about “ ferocious Cal- 
what, | could not distinctly hear. 

And it was quite true, that no man had a greater hatred of “cant,” in or 
out of the pulpit, than Hall. Of all effewmacy, too, in speaking and writing, 
ne entertained the most profound dislike ; and never failed to lash it, when- 
ever any opportunity presented itself. For instance, bere is an anecdote, 
which just occurs to my recollection, and which illustrates my remark. 

In Mr. Hall’s circie of acquaintance there chanced to be a mivister, who 
was much given to puerilities in the pulpit. He was Ma pice in his dress, 
very precise in his personal appearance, very flowery in his language and very 
dove like in his discourses He was much given to esp gy. of bis cambric 
aaudkerchief ;—in short, he wight have been wrapped in silver paper, and 
laid up in lavender, as a specimen ofa pretty pet of a parson—a duck of a man ! 

Hall was once asxed his opiniou of this personage. People were very fond 
vf asking for Mr. Hall's notions, in such matters, for the sake of getting his 
queer and characteristic answers. In the present instance, no disappointment 
was experienced. 

* What dol think of Mr——,Sirt Why. Sir, Mr is a fine man in his 
line, Sir—an exceedingly respectable person in his line, Sir. Mind, Sir, in his 
line.” 

“ And pray, Mr Hall,’’ was the next query, “ what may be Mr ——"s line !” 

“Why. Sir,” replied Hall, ** Mr——is a remarkably respectable she- 
preacher, Sir.” 

To return to Campbell. We entered the shop of a publisher, with whom I 
was acquainted ; and { suspect that J derived some little importance from as- 


|sociating with Campbell, for considerable attention was paid to me—attention 


which | had previously been a stranger. 
On showing him the portrait of Chatterton, the Bard of Hope expressed 


himself as being highly gratified ; and, after looking at it for some minutes, he 
said : 


** Poor child! it isa strange and striking countenance, but it is the face of 
one who | should have said would become insane.” He also remarked that it 
was wonderfully like Keats, as painted by Severn. 

The conversation then turned on Chatterton’s acknowledged productions. 

His powers of description were great,”’ he remarked, and he repeated the 
following on Winter,” as an example :— 

“ Pale, rugged Winter, bending o'er his tread, 
His grizzled hair bedecked with icy dew ; 
His eyes—a dusky light, congealed and dead ; 

His robe—a tinge of light, etherial blue. 


His train—a motley, sanguine, sabled cloud— 
He limps along the russet dreary, moor, 

While rising whirlwinds—blasting—keen and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore.” 


“ Here, again,” he continued, “ is anice distinction, and a sharp bit of 
satire ; it occurs in his description of two rival organisis. Of one he says :— 
* Sacred to sleep, in his inverted key 
Dull—doleful—diapasons dic away. 
And of the other :— 
* How unlike Allan !—Allen is divine, 
His touch is sentimental, —tender—fine— 
He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key.’ 

As we proceeded up Holborn, on the way back to his chambers, we passed 
Brook street, the street in which the marvellous boy committed suicide, and 
the circumstances of the poet’s death were adverted to. “ | hardly wonder at 
his fate,” remarked Campbell, “ for no situation can possibly be more deplor- 
able than that of a neglected author, whose daily bread depends on a pen for 
whose productions he cannot find a market.” This led to some remarks on 
suicide, but uttered as they were amidst the whirl ofa great thoroughfare, I 
lost much of what was said, for Campbell appeared to be talking more to him- 


about to send to. the ends of the earth—and on the shelves the piles of printed! 
quires, in producing which, laborious days and anxious nights have been 
speot—all cold and dead—defunct children of many busy brains. How the 
smug clerks rejoice, as they despatch edition after edition! and how many an} 


“‘great work”’ still lying unheeded whilst tons of trash ‘go off,” as if in 
mockery of his painful and patient toil ! 


author's heart feels like lead in his bosom, as he sees, day after day, his : a more limited journey to come. 


ine 


self than to me. I can only remember such snatches as the following :-— 

“ Sometimes,” said he, “* I have a gloomy comfort in being nearer the end 
of my life than J was when | commenced authorship, and having consequent- 
Sir Thomas Browne says: ‘It is the 
heaviest stone melancholy can fling at a man, to tell him he is at the end of his 


He was, I think, rather alluding to the extension of life beyond death ; 
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but I think there 1s comfort in such stone, notwithstanding, for he 1s also at) until his works had been read for the fiftieth time. His fine thoughts are like 
the end of his misery. For my own part ! consider such dread of total cessa-| gossamers, only seen when they floated in sunbeams. All his pictures are 
tion of existence rather as the fruit of over refined inusings, and inordinate de-| what artists call only “bits.” Now, he differs widely in this respect from 
site of worldly enjoyment, than true philosophy. At least that it springs from) Wordsworth ; the poems, or most most of them, of the latter, are mirrors, in 
a sort of hypochondriacal philosophy, that hardly justifies its derivative title—| which the faces and forms of nature are reflected with perfect fidelity. Shel. 
love of wisdom ” ley’s productions resemble those mirrors shivered—they were brilliant frag- 
I said something about the duty of our being contented with the stations as-/ ments. What a glorious thing would Shelley's own account of his death 
signed usby Providence. scene have been, couid it have been possible for him to have told us how the 
** Aye,” he replied, ** it is wise to be content, as far as contentment is un-||waters of the Bay of Spezzia sounded 
der the control of our mutual operations, and surely it is, insome degree. The | “ In his dying ear their last monotony.” 
Romans (of the garden as well as of the acadomy,) felt none of that horror of! 4 A friend of mine,’’ he continued, said he once saw Shelley. He was so 
the * end of their line expressed by Browne ; and perhaps the disbelief in fatu transparent, spiritual, fragile looking a being—he told me that when gazing 
rity of being gave a zestto their enjoyment of present being—at least the 9 bin one fancied he could be seen through.” 
‘carpe diem’ faith of the Epicureans must have extracted a stronger char-|| 11 the course of conversation, Mr Campbell indulged in several pleasant 
acter from the very tenets which, to us, appear 80 gloomy ; and the * pallida | eminiscences connected with his own works Speaking of that magnificent 
mors—pulsat,’ always in the mind’s ear, have excited them to snatch up and production, the * Mariners of England,” he said—‘* It was a walking study, 
gobble all they could of life’s sweetmeats, before the ghastly, greedy guest, /,, | composed it as | walked through a street in Hamburg. I paced up and 
thundering at the door, should get in.” down the thorough/ares until | had completed it, avd then I went home and 
By this time we had reached his rooms, and on receiving what I believed to) — omitted it to ase When Shen one i i Edinburgh, I was in a box 
eee ek atartene whilst he puffed away, we talked, with Jeffrey, and the audience recognizing me, I had to make my bow. I can 
truly say that enjoyed the music more than any other I ever heard, and [ 
__ “* Have you visited Rome ?” he inqu red. I replied in the negative, but ieee telt so like ria as whilst hearing how well my verses were married to 
intimated my intention of doing so shortly. melody. Perhaps, after all,” said he, * Ishall be more remembered by m 
You will have a glorious time,” said he ; “ the place is magnificent—but | by shin sles ” 
must confess that! feel a different sentiment toward that vile, barbarous, | y the 
earth-usurping banditti, the Roman people, from that which boys, dazzled’ io, because they are the best remembered portions of it. I cannot pretend 


_ lage’ should be consigned tooblivion.” Speaking of Shelley, he said, that he 


with false splendors, imbibe at schools and the universities, and carry into). chronicle half of what occurred, and I have purposely avoided, as far as pos- 


maturity, sanctioned by the thoughtless, heartless world, that sets up for Sir!) 


sible mentioning my share of it, from a dislike to using the personal pronoun, 


Oracle on all questions I have often (he continued, after a few putts, dorieg! /any more than is absolutely necessary, in these Sketches, especially as it seems 


which he kept fidgetting with his wig,) reflected with astonishment on the 


| have unwittingly been guilty, in the opinion of, I dare say, a very weil-mean- 


capil err (well worthy of Si, Thomas, Browoe's correction) lng ene, and ave ron ay 
4 *|** Post,” by the affectation of “ fine writing,” a sin which I am sorry should 


| 


not excepting the ‘ delight of mankind.’ ! should like to know what the poor! have been laid at my charge, but of which | remain to this day in innocent 


women and children of Jerusalem had done, to merit that terrific butchery per- 
pe:rated by that very best of Emperors? It is really wonderful how we 
Christians and men of natural feelings, talk to youth, and read, with them, 
about such a beastly, as well as murderous, disgrace to his species, as Augus | 
tus, without a word of honest, human execration of the proscribing triumviri 


unconsciousness. I always have, and shall have, more anxiety to impart ac- 


curate information then to impertinently parade before the public the very 
humble individual who imparts it. 
* * * 


* 
The last time I ever saw Campbell, was in the earlier part of eighteen hun- 


murderer of added Campbell, with a fierce and forty three. He wasscavcely heard of, or seen in society, and pain- 
ine Easottaree—the aeuiteter—the Cotemne. \ful ramors were afloat as to his habits, and to which reference has already 


I ventured to express my surprise at his holding opinions so opposed to those 
generally maintained. 


been made. Some lines which were published in one of the London news- 


papers, on the circumstance of his having met a very beautiful child in one of 


** Oh !" said he, * I cannot claim any originality for my ideas on that score the Parks, and whom he addressed as his “ Child Sweetheart,” gave sad evi- 


Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, with whom | had the honor and pleasure o! 
conversing frequently, both in Edinburgh and at Craigcrook, (his country re- 
sidence) launched out once, almost as earnestly as [ do on this topic; and ! 


dence of the decline of bis powers, which had already shown symptoms of 
breaking down in his “ Pilgrims of Glencoe.” He might occasionally have 
been seen in the reading room of the Museum, or walking round Lincoln's Inn 


remember in the Review, a writer who I know to have been Jeffrey, reviewing)». 
* Eustace’s Tour in Itlay,’ has broached a similar judgment. No, no—the Ro eproce Thomes Campbell, bad va 


mans were no such heroes, after al] ; they were a detestable band of conspi 


rators against the rest of mankind, who carried fire and sword into the remotest | | pablisher’s: shop ( 
speak to the foreman of the establishment, | went up stairs to the printing of- 


countries. The ‘immortal Romans!’ They began as fugitive robbers ; and 


I was, one — in the year | have mentioned, about the hour of ten, in 
irtue’s) near Paternoster Row, when having occasion to 


if their did, eelf greg. the fice. The imposing stone was placed at the further extremity of the long, dingy 
anvages, they bo longer than their weakness required, becom apartment, and, I noticed around it a group of workmen. As I drew near 


ing at home poor trembling slaves, under a race of despicable tyrents, while 


to the spot, I observed that a gentleman was in the midst, and supposing that 


abroed they played the tyrant over nations, superior to them in all virtues, he was engaged in business with them, [ waited fora little time, and then 


and in ¢rue civilization. I was gratified that Jeffrey had a strong correspon 


as I was in haste to be gone, | approached them. On the stone was a huge 


dent feeling with my own in my disaffection to the dead masters of the world.’ , : : 
‘ : ‘ ; pot of London stout, from which the workinen and the gentleman in their com- 
From talking of Rome, the conversation took a jump to the present times. pany took frequent draughts in tara, and they all seemed “hail fellow well 


“ We were speaking, just now,” said Campbell, “ of ‘ vulgar errors ; [ think 


met” together. The ‘** gentleman” was seedily dressed, and his linen was 


our boasted age is guilty of a capital one. Half of the literary coin now in|/o.. ofthe cleanest—he loaked like a faded beau. There was a stoop in his 
shoulders, and a turn of the figure, which I fancied had seen before, but could 
for fine things—the holiday dress of thoughts, for glorious thoughts themselves An to 

5 my utter ~~ [ beheld Mr. Campbell, who recognised me, and held out his 


Diction, as I take it, is surely but the imaginary to express the substance—the 
idea. Words are but the pictures or hieroglyphics, whereby to acquaint others 


thin fingers forme to shake. His eyes were dull, filmy, and watery, and his 
skin looked coarse and wrinkled. He was unshaven, too; and a new, glossy 


with what we think or know ; but in reading Annuals, * Poet s Corners,’ and 
al that sor of thing, how common safer having ove though a eto Added tthe ack of whol appearance, Ax 
words, mere sourds, like listening to a tune, to find one’self at a loss to say quitted 
a in a great of — ithe office in a short time, and [ never more saw the Poet of Hope,” who 
and other, this fraudulent stuff seems to pass off very well with such editors as/| : - Pe 

Reynolds* and Lady Blessington, swelling out Magazine and Annual, affording pwd been a left England for Boulogne, where he died in the beginning 


employment for artists and copperplate engravers.” 


The career of Campbell, as a Poet. must be considered as singularly fortu- 


* And yet,” said I, “ this sort of literature is almost devoured, to the exclu- nate. He early won his fame and lived long to enjoy it. Placed above want, 


sion of solid productions.” 


he was not compelled to drudge for his daily bread, and he had ample means 


and why the mas of render resemble gating fine «grave in Wesumnser abbey, and ther 
oat nerve and bone which are apparent. Such verses are my mortal aver- wiltingly let die. 


sion.” 

On a subsequent occasion, he talked of some of our modern Poets—and 
from a volume of Keats’s poems he read a portion of Keats's Ode to a Night 
ingale. 

“ That,” said he, “is unquestionably the finest thing Keats ever did—and 
he had more of the pure spirit of poetry in him, Shelley alone excepted, per- 


haps, than any other writer of modern days. What a pity that he should have||this weather. You seem to forget it's July, Mr Caudle. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


e.” MRS. CAUDLE ‘* WISHES TO KNOW IF THEY'RE GOING TO THE SEA-SIDE, OR NOT, 


THIS SUMMER—THAT’S ALL. 
“Hot? Yes it js hot. I’m sure one might all well be in an oven as in town 
I've been waiting 


been so thin skinned. Hunt, and the rest of that squad, did him no good,| quietly—have never spoken ; yet not a word have you said of the seg-side yet. 


by nursing his conceits, but had he lived he would have taken his own ground 
—and kept it. 


Not that I care for it myself—oh, no; my health isn’t of the slightest conse- 
quence. And, indeed, | was going to say - but I won’t—that the sooner, per- 


Crabbe was mentioned. “ Byron was a little wrong,” he remarked, “ in|/haps, I’m out of this world, the better. Ob, yes: I dare say you think so—of 


calling him ‘ Nature's sternest painter,’ he should have written ‘ Nature's 
truest painter,’ and therefore the best. No man ever touched off humble, every 


course you do, else you wouldn't lie there saying nothing. You're enough to 
aggravate a saint, Caudle; but you shan’t vex me. No; I've made up my 


day life, as Crabbe did. His Helicon was a stagnant pool, and his Pegasus, a||mind, and never intend to let you vex me again. Why should I worry my- 


horse in parish pound.” self? 


Of Gray's “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” he spoke with (for him) en 
thusiasm. Such a series of brilliant mind-pictures, he said, had never been de- 
picted by another writer, in so limited a number of stanzas. ‘‘ In my humble 
opinion,” he added, “ it is the most perfect poem of which the English lan- 


“But all I want to ask you is this; do you intend to go to the sea-side this 


summer! Yes? you'll go to Gravesend? Then you'll go alone, that’s all | 
know. Gravesend! You might as well empty a salt-cellar in the New River, 
and call that the sea-side. hat? It's handy for business? There you are 


e can boast.” again! I can never speak of taking a little enjoyment, but you fling business 
“ There is a poet,” said he, pointing to a portrait of Goldsmith, “ whose|jin my teeth. I’m sure you never let business stand in the way of your own 


works you cannot read without loving the writer. {| would rather that Para-|| 


pleasure, Mr. Caudle—not you. It would be all the better for your family if 


dise Lost should be blotted out of our literature, than that the ‘ Deserted Vil-||you did: 


could only be truly appreciated by poets themselves, and not even by them 
* Reynolds was Editor of the “ Keepsake.” 


“ You know that Matilda wants sea-bathing ; you know it, or ought to know 
it, by the looks of the child; and yet—I know you, Caudle—you'd have let 
the summer pass over, and never said a word ebout the matter. What do you 


jsay ! Margate’s so expensive? Not at all. I’m sure it will be cheaper for us 
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in the end; for if we don’t go, we shall all be ill—every one of us—in the ‘know what you mean—of course, you'd never have stirred to stop ‘em; not 
winter. Not that my health is of any consequence: I know that well enough | you. And then you might have known that the wind would have blown to-day ; 
It never was yet. You know Margate’s the only place | can eat a breakfast, but that’s why you came. nbs 
at. and yet you talk of Gravesend! ut what's my eating to you! You, “ Whatever I should have done if it hadn’t been for that good soul—that 
wouldn't care if I never eat at all. You never watch my appetite like any blessed Captain Large! I'm sure all the women who go to Margate ought to 
other husband, otherwise you'd have seen what it’s come to. | pray for him ; so attentive in sea-sickness, and so much of a gentleman! How 
“What do you say! How much will itcost? There you are, Mr. Candle, 1 should bave gut down stairs without him when I first degan to turn, I don’t 
with your meanness again. When you want to go yourself to Blackwall or to know. Don’t tell me [ never complained to you—you might have seen [ . ee 
Greenwich, you never ask, how much will it cost? What! You never go to, was ill. And when everybody was looking like a bad wax candle, you could ty é 
Blackwall? Hat I don’t know that ; and if you don't, that’s nothing at all) walk about, and make what you call your jokes upon the little buoy that was % ’ 


to do with it. Yes, you can give a guinea a plate for whitebait for yourself never sick at the Nore, and such unfeeling trash bee ; 
| # Yes, Caudle; we've now been married many years, but if we were to Y 4 
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No, sir; I'm not a foolish woman, and | kngw very well what I’m talking) ; 
about—nobody better. A guinea for whitebait for yourself, when you grudge live together for a thousand years to come—what are you clasping your hands 


a pint of shrimps for your poor family. Eh? You don't grudge’em anything?) at '—a thousand veers to come I say, I shall never forget your conduct this day. 
Yes, it's very well for you to lie there and say no. What will it cost? It's no) You could go to the other end of the ship and smoke a cigar, when you knew 
matter what it will cost, for we won't go at all now. No; we'll stay at home ||I should be ill—ob, you knew it; for I always am The brutal way, too, in 
We shall all be ill in the winter—every one of us, a'l but you; and nothing! |which you took that cold brandy and water—you thought I didn’t see you ; but 
ever makes you ill. I've no doubt we shall all be laid up, and there'll be aj il! as | was, hardly able to hold my head up, | was watching you all the time. 
doctors's bill as long as a rail-road ; but never mind that. It's better much! Three glasses of cold brandy and water; and you sipped ‘em, and drauk the 
better—to pay for nasty physic than for fresh air and wholesome salt water. |health of people you didn’t care a pin about; whilst the health of your own 
Don't call me ‘ woman,’ and ask ‘ what it will cost.’ I te!l you, if you were ty) |lawful wife was nothing. Three glasses of brandy and water, and J left—as I 
lay the money down before me on that qu:lt, I wouldn't go now—certainly not. may say—alone! You didn’t hear ‘em, but everybody was crying shame of 


It’s better we should al! be sick ; yes, then you'll be pleased. jou f 
“ That's right, Mr. Caudle; goto sleep — It’s like your unfeeling self! I’m) “* What do you say! A good deal my own fault? I took too much dinner? 


talking of our all being laid up ; and you, like any stone. turn round and begin) Well, you are a msn! If I took more than the breast and the leg of that young 
to go to sleep. Well, J think that’s a pretty insult! How can you sleep with) goose—a thing, I may say, just out of the shell—with the slightest bit of 
such @ splinter in your flesh? 1 suppose you mean to call me the splinter !—| stuffing, I'm a wicked woman. What do you say! Lobster salad? La!— 
and after the wife I've been to you! But no, Mr. Caudle, you may call me| how ca» you speak of i? A month old baby would have eaten more. What? 
what you please ; you'll not make me cry now. No, no; I don’t throw away) smatelies Well, if you'll name that, you'll name anything. Ate too 
my tears upon any such person now. What? Don't? Ha! that’s your in- much indeed! Do you think | was going to pay for a dinner, and eat nothing ! 
gratitude! But none of you men deserve that any woman should love you.||No, Mr. Caudle; it’s a good thing for you that 1 know a little more of the 
My r heart! value of money than that. 

“ Everybody else can go out of town except us. Ha! if I'd only married ** But, of course, you were better engaged than attending tome. Mr. Pret- 
Simmons—What! Why didnt I? Yes, that's all the thanks I get. Who's) tyman came on board at Gravesend. A planned thing, of course. You think 
Simmon's? Ob, you know very well who Simmons is He'd have treated |! didn't see him give you a letter. Jt wasn't a letter; it was a newspaper? 1 
me a little better. I think. He was a geatleman. You can't tell? May be jdaresay; illas | was,I bad my eyes. It was the smailest newspaper | ever 
not ; but I can. With such weather as this, to stay melting in London ! and|/saw, that's all. But of course, a letter from Miss Prettyman—Now, Caudle, 
when the painters are coming in! You won't have the painters in? But you) if you begin to ery out in that manner, I'll get up. Do you forget that you're 


must ; and if they once come in, I’m determined that none of us shall stir) wot at your own house! making that noise! Disturbing everybody! Why 
And you could smoke and drink * forward" 


i& 


et 


then. Painting in July, with a family in the house! We shail all be poisoned,|,we shall have the landlord up! 
of course ; but what do you care for that? | as vou called it What! You cow/dn't smoke anywhere else! ‘That's nothing ie 
** Why can't I tell you what it will cost? How ean I or any woman tell ex-/''o do with it. Yes; forward. Whata pity that Miss Prettyman wasn’t with ae 
actly what it will cost? Of course lodgings—and at Margate, too—are a lit- you. I’m sure nothing could be too forward for her. No, | won't hold my BPR. oi 
It isn’t treason, is it, to Fe 


tle dearer than living in your own house. Pooh! You know that? Well. if tongne ; and I ought not to be ashamed of myself, 
you did, Mr. Caudle, I suppose there's no treason in naming it. Still, if you speak of Miss Prettyman! After all I’ve suffered to day, and I'm not to open 
take "em for two months, they’re cheaper than for one. No, Mr. Caudle, ||,my lips! Yes; I’m to be brought away from my own home, dragged down 
shall not be quite tired of it in one month. No: and it isn’t true that I noj|/here to the sea side, and made ill ; and I’m uot to speak. I should like to know 


To be sure, | was tired what next. 


sooner get out than | want to get home again 
Margate three years ago, when nal used he gt me to walk about the beach)| “It's a mercy that some of the dear children were not drowned ; not that iS 
by myself, to be stared at through all sorts of telescopes. But you don’t “—— father would have cared, so long as he could have bad his brandy and he ABS 
that again, Mr Candle, I can tell you. |cigars. Peter was as near through one of the holes as—It's no such thing? fi ais 
“ What will I do at Margate? Why isn’t there bathing, and picking up| [t's very well fur you to say so, but you know what an inquisitive boy he is, be * ” 
land how he likes to wander among steam-engines. No, I won't let you sleep. Bs 


shells; and arn't there the packets, with the donkeys; and the last new novel) an ' 
—whatever it is. to read—for the only place where I really relish a book is at}; Whet aman you are! What! I’ve said that before? That's no matter; I Il 


the sea-side. No, it isn't that I like salt with my reading, Mr. Caudle! it again. lat pag a rational 
0, an’t be too late for the Margate boat in the morning : 


23 


—* 


suppose you call that a joke’ You might keep your jokes for the day time, || Conversation. orni 
think. But as | was saying—only you always will imterrupt me—the ocean)! can wake up at what hour [ like, and you ought to know.that by this time. ae er 
always seems to me to open the mind. I see nothing to laugh at; but youal-| “A miserable creature they must have thought me in the ladies’ cabin, with a. 

ways laugh when | say anything Sometimes at the sea-side—specially wher, nobody coming down to see how I was Yow came a dozen times! No, Cau- & ' 
the tide’s down—I feel so happy ; quite as if { could ery. jdie, that won't do. I know better. You never came at all. Oh, no? cigars of , 


“When shall I get the things ready! For next Sunday? What will i¢, and brandy took all your attention. And when I was so ill, that I didn’t know 
cost? Oh, there—don't talk of it. No: we won't go I shall send for the//4 single thing that was going on about me, and you nevercame Every other 

inters, to-morrow. What! J can go and take the children, and you'll stay?) “oman’s husband was there—ba! twenty times. And what must have been 
No sir: you go with me, or] don’t stir. I'm not going to be torned loose like my feelings to hear "em tapping at the door, and making all sorts of kind in - ae 9 
a hen with her chickens, and nobody to protect me. So we'll go on Mon | quiries—something like husands '!—and I was left to be ill alone! Yes; and ee 
day? Eh? \you want to get me into an argumeuvt. You want to know, if I was so ill that 

“ What will it cost? What a man you are! Why, Caudle, I've been reck- (knew nothing, how could I know that you didn’t come to the cabin-door? 
oning that, with buff slippers and all, we can’t well do it under seventy pounds. | That's just like your aggravating way ; but I'm not to be caught in that manner, 
No; { won't take away the slippers, and say fifty: it’s seventy pounds, andno| Caudle. No.” 
less. Of course, what's over will be so much saved. Caudle, what aman|; “It is very possible,” writes Caudle, ‘ that she talked two hours more: but, 
|happily, the wind got suddenly up—the waves beliowed—and, soothed by the 


here’s a dear. Then MonJay.” ‘sweet lullaby (to say nothing of the Dolphin’s brandy and water) | somehow 


“ Anything for a chance of peace,” writes Caudle. “ I consented to the’ |fell asleep.”’ 
trip, for I thought I might sleep better in a change of bed.” rr 


ou are! Well, shall we go on Monday’ Whatdo you say—You'll see? 


HEBREW VIRTUES. 


MRS. CAUDLE DWELLS ON CAUDLE'S “‘ CRUEL NEGLECT’ OF HER ON BOARD THE 
“RED ROVER.” MRS CAUDLE SO “ILL WITH THK SEA,’ THAT THEY PUT UP 
AT THE DOLPHIN, HERNE BAY. 

* Caudle, have you looked under the bed? What for? Bless the man? 


The Englishman's fireside is proverbial for domestic happiness, ‘ the only 
bliss of Paradise that has survived the fall ;"’ but ofall firesides, the Jew's 
| fireside as far as relates to their affections, is the most abundant in good feel- 
ling. Ihave observed this in all families, from the most opulent to the most 


Why, for thieves, to be sure. Do you suppose I'd sleep in a strange bed||indigent. Let Christians, instead of yielding to ihe spirit of intolerance, seek 
without! Don't tell me it’s nonsense! J shouldn't sleep a wink all night. ‘the fireside of a Jewish family. ‘They will find in many houses two or three 
Not that you'd care for that ; not that you‘d—hush! I'm sure I hear some-/|generations—the young dutifully waiting upon the old and the infirm, with a 
body. No; it’s nota bit like a mouse. Yes; that’s like you; laugh! I) love and respect never to be excelled, and seldom to be equalled, by the mem- 
Id be no laughing matter if—I'm sure there is somebody '!—I'm sure there|/bere of any religion. Parent and child, husband and wife, united together in 

is? lone sweet bond of union. That love which made victory bitter to David while 
" Yes, Mr. Caudle; now I am satisfied. Any other man would have| he mourned Absalom, and which smote Jephtha to the dust while he wept fur 
got up and looked himself ; especially after my sufferings on board that nasty||his daughter—that love still warms the hearts of his descendants; and the 
ship. But catch you stirring! Oh, no! You'd let me lie here and be robbed! | Jew, who is not allowed to have power, or place, or country, has a home which 
and killed, for what youd care. Why you're not going to sleep! What do||his oppressors may envy, where the Almighty is with him, and his children are 
ousay! It's the strange air—and you're aiways sleepy in a strange air!) about Sin. Such is the nature of their affection : it is the fruit of their religion 
hat shows the feelings you have, after what I’ve gone through And yawning ||which abounds with love of kindred. * * * It is not, however only in 
too, in that bratal manner! Caudle, you've no more heart than that wooden) domestic life that their kind natures appear; they are distinguished for their 
figure in a white petticoat at the front of the ~ ipublic and private charities, for their read ness to relieve misery wherever it 
“No; I couldn't leave my temper at home. I dare say! Because foronce| exists. “The Christians talk much of charity and kindness.” said a bankrupt, 
in your life you’ve brought me out—yes, I say once, or two or three times, it||** the Jews practice it.” ‘I have experienced more kindness from the few 
isn’t more ; because, as I say, you once bring me out, I’m to be a slave and say|| Jews with whom I have dealt than from all my Christian customers.” A 
A great deal of pleasure I’m to have, if I’m to| friend of mine had the sad misfortune to lose a beloved wife in child birth : 


nothing. Pleasure, indeed ! 
hold my tongue. A nice way that of pleasing a woman ! 

‘Dear me! if the bed doesn't spin round and dance about! I've got al! 
that filthy ship in my head! No: pes be well in the morning. But no 
thing ever ails anybody but yourself. You needn't groan in that way, Mr. Caudle, 
emg the people perhaps, in the next room. It’s a mercy I’m alive, I'm 
sure. If once I wouldn’t have given all the world for anybody to have thrown 
me overboard! What are you smacking your lips at, Mr. Caudle’ But I 


opposite to him lived an opulent Jew. His lady had just recovered from her 
‘confinement ; she heard of my friend's loss; she immediately sent and reques- 


ted that she might nurse the baby; she reared it it is not, however, to pri- 
vate life that their kindness is limited : it extends to every form of benevolence. 
With the Jews as well as Christians there are charities for aoa form of dis- 
tress: they support their own poor, and all foreign poor of their religion. The 
four chief synagogues of London distribute to the poor, in monthly allewance 
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and in casual relief, £4,500. There is an hospital for the support of the aged,| 3,400 feet above the top of the crater; and is equalled only by the sublimity of 
and schools for the educa'ion and employment of youth ‘There is an asylum|/the column of smoke and vapour by day, of en equal height upwards and 
fur the support of the aged and sick Spanish and Poriuguese Jews ; a charity)/which, then tarning at right angles is extended over 100 degrees of the circle 
for the support of the indigent blind; a charity for affording temporary relief to||of the horizon. The appearance of this column, either as lighted up from the 
sick poor—for relieving the wants of poor married women uring their lying sun rising behind it, or from the light of the setting sun. thrown in golden splen- 
in; they have charities for the support and education of poor children ; a free! dour on its surface, almost defies even imagination. — Times. 
school for the instruction of boys and girls in Hebrew and English writing, ar-| An interesting relic of Nelson has been discovered ; and some interest also 
ithmetic, and needle werk, on the system of the Lancasterian end national, attaches to the manner in which it has been secured to the nation. Sir Har- 
schoo's ; a charity ior clothing, educating, and apprenticing orphaus; a char- rs Nicolas, in his laborious researches for editing the heros Dispatches, had 
ity for Spanish and Portuguese orphans; a charity for portioning female or | satisfied himself that the coat and waistcoat which Nelson wore when he fell 
phans ; a charity for clothing destitute children who do not fall within the at Trafalgar were carefully preserved. In pursuance of ihe Admiral’s direc. 
scope of any other charity. Of this huly attention to the sufferings of otbers,| |tions, they were given, with several other things, by Sir Thomas Hardy, his 


q we have lately witnessed a never-to be-forgoiten instance Upon the barbar (Captain, to Lady Hamilt-m; by ber they were transferred, under peculiar cir- 
{ ous cruelty practised a few years since on the Jews at Damascus, one of the |cumstances, to a late Alderman of London; and they remained in possession 
by opulent and kind members of this nation instantly came forward ; he effered of t:e Alderman'’s widow. ‘The lady is not rich, and she asked £150 for the 
‘ to go to Damascus, to assist his oppressed brethren, he quitted all the comforts jrelic. The sum being beyond his own means. Sir Harris determined to raise 
yi and charities of his home, and weutto the East ; he succeeded in mitigating) it by subscription, in order that the coat and waistcoat might be ceposi'ed, like 


their sufferings ; the blessings of those who were ready to perish came upon the coat which Nelson wore at the battle of the Nile, in Greenwich Hospital, 
him ; and on that spot—the Mount of Olives—rendered sacred to us Chris-||With that view, he put the proposition in writing and had it printed as a 
tians from its association with the founder of our religion, this excellent man circular. Before issuing the circular, however, he sent a copy to Prince Al- 
was daily seen distributing alms to the distressed, afflicted poor. If it were pert; who immediately desired that the purchase might be made for himself, 
consistent with the delicacy of that feeling in which these charitable exertions |as he should feel * pride and pleasure” in presenting the precious memorials to 


t 


originate, it would indeed be grateful to mention the name of the true philan-| 
thropist ; but it is unnecessary, and would be painful to that sweet nature 
which seeks not for public applause. * * I pass from the acuteness of 
their intellect and their warm affection to their orderly conduct as members of 
society. They are regular and industrious in their habits, cultivating those 
branches of trade committed to them, and increasing the prosperity of their, 
country by enlarging its commerce * * JI conclude with repeating that 
they are in intellect acute, in affection ardent, and in conduct orderly, indus-, 
trious, and temperate.— Basil Montague. 


Miscellaneons Articles. 1 


“THERE WAS A SOUND OF REVELRY.” i} 

No other man living could have retained the inperturbable coolness which | 
the duke exhibited during the 15th at Brussels, and still less could have put 
off to the last moment of general alarm by going to a ball afier having given’) 
his orders. Novhing was more likely at the moment to generate the idea of 
a surprise than the circumstances of this ball, from which so many dancers | 
adjourned to that supper of Hamlet, not where men eat, but where they are | 
eaten. The delusion, however, fades before the facts of the general orders to} | 
be found in Colonel Gurwvod's volume, and is not now worth further notice) 
for purposes of refutation. ‘Ihe details of the case, however, are but partially, 
known, and they are worth recording The late Duke of Richmond, an at-|, 
tached and intimate friend of the commander-in-chief, was at Brussels. He | 
was himself a general officer; aod had one son, the present Dake of Richmond. | 


Greenwich Hospital Sir Harris Nicolas took them to the Royal purchaser on 
Wednesday ; and we underst«nd that the Prince manifested a very fine feeling 
on the occasion There is a kind of generous wisdvum in this act ; for nothing 
could so help to identify the Queen's husband with the British people as such 
little tributes to their maritime pride. 

The coat is thus described in Sir Harris Nicolas’s circular; and it will be 
seen that it has an historical value— 

“ The coat is the undress uniform of a Vice-Admiral, lined with white silk, 
with lace on the cuffs, and epaulettes. Four stars—of the Orders of the Bath, 
St. Ferdinand and Merit, the Crescent, and Si Joachim—are sewn on the leit 
breast, as Nelson habitually wore them: which disproves the story, that he 
purposely adorned himself with his decorations on going into battle! The 
cvurse of the fatal ball is shown by a hole over the left shoulder, and part of the 
epaulette is torn away: which agrees with Dr. Sir William Beattie’s account 
of Lord Nelson's death, and with the fact, that pieces of the bullion and pad of 
the epaulette adhered to the ball, which is now in her Majesty’s possession, 
The coat and waistcoat are stained in several places with the hero’s blood.”’ 

Tue Warer or tue Nite.—The water of Egypt (says the Abbe Mascrier) 
is so delicious, that one would not wish the heat should be less, nor delivered 
from the sensation of thirst. The Turks find it so eaquisitely charming, that 
they excite themselves to drink of it by eating salt. It is a common saying 
among them, that if Mohammed had drunk of it, he would have begged God 
not to have died, that he might always have done it. When the Egyptians 
undertake the pilgrimage of Mecea, or go out of their country on any other 

ccount, they speak of nothing but the pleasure they shall find, at their retur:, 


on the staff of the Prince of Orange, one on that of the duke and another in|; " drinking the Nile water. ‘There is nothing to be compaired to this satisiac- 


the Blues, and was at the battle of Waterlvo, but not in any military capacity. | 
The brother of the duchess, the Jate (and last) Duke vo‘ Gordon, was colonel o! 
the 92 or Gordon Highlanders, which, with the 42 and 79th Highland regiments. 
formed part of the reserve corps stationed at Brussels. The duchess had issued 
invitations for a ball forthe 15th. Among other preparations for the evening. 
she had engaged the attendance of some of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of her brother's regiment and the 42d, wishing to show her continental, 


tion; it surpasses, in their esteem,that of seeing their relations again, and 
their families. All those who have ta-ted this water allow that they never met 
with the like in any other place When a person drinks of it for the first 
time, it seems difficult to believe that itis not a water prepared by art. It 
has something in it so inexpressibly agreeable and pleasing to the taste, that it 
deserves that rank among waters that champagne has among wines. But its 
most valuable quality is that it is exceedingly salutary. It vever incommodes, 
let it be drunk im what quantity it may; this is so true that it is no uncommon 


sts the real Highland dances in perfection. When the news of the French 
advance reached head-quarters, it became matter of discussion whether or not | 
the ball should be allowed to proceed. ‘The deliberate judgment of the duke | 
decided that it should. There were reasons good for this decision. It is. 
sufficient on that head to say, that the state of public feeling in the Netherlands| 
generally, and in Brussels in particular, was more than questionable. It was) 
a thing desirable in itself 10 postpone to the last the inevitable moment of 
alarm—to shorten so far as possible that critical interval which must occur be-| 
tween the acting of the dreadful thing and the first motion, between the public, 
announcement of actual hostilities and their decision in the field. Every ne. 
cessary order had been issned ; and such was that state of preparation and ar. | 
rangement which wise men have since questioned and criticised, that this 
operation had been the work of minutes, and before the festal lamps were. 
lighted the fiery cross was on its way through the cantonments. The general 

cers then in Brussels had their instructions to attend and to drop off singly: 
and without éc/at, and join their divisions on the march. The duke himself 
remained later, occupied the place of honor at the supper, and returned thanks. 
for the toast to himself and the allied army, which was proposed by General 
Alava. At about eleven, a despatch arrived from the Prince of Orange, short 
ly after reading which the duke retired, saluting the company graciously. 
On that countenance, cheerful and disengaged as usual, none could read the. 
workings of the calm but busy mind beneath. The state of things, however, ' 
most awful to those who could least distinctly be informed of it, had partially! 
transpired, and the fete had assumed that complexion which had been perpe-. 
tuated on the canvas of Byron. The bugle had sounded before the orchestra 
had ceased. Before the evening the following day, some of the duchess’s kil- 
ted corps de ballet was stretched in the rye of Quatre Bras, never to dance, 
again —Quarterly Review. 

Mount Vesuvivs.—The state of Vesuvius is now so interesting that a short. 
description of it will doubtless be acceptable. Previous to the last eruption’ 
which took place on the Ist of January, 1839, the crater was completely filled, 
up, and from the centre of it arose a small cone, just visible at Naples above. 
the rim of the crater, from which issued fire and vapour. The effect of the) 
eruption was to change entirely this state of things—the contents of the crater, 
were blown out, leaving a vast abyss of the depth of nearly 300 feet, of the | 
form of an inverted cone, from a hole at the bottom of which issued perpetu-| 
ally fumes and vapour. This immense cavity has for the last six years been; 
gradually filling up, and latterly very rapidly, from the constant discharge of 
scorie and java, and it is now nearly full to the brim, while from the centre 
rises a cone visible from Naples, and about 30 feet high, which is sending forth 
abundant fumes and liquid lava, which may be seen running down the out- 
side of the mountain. These circumstances, combined with the long period of 
time which has elapsed since the last eruption, would lead us to anticipate a 
similar occurrence at no very distant period ; the great accumulation of matter 
will tend to plug up the opening, and then will again recur a glorious explosion 
to clear the outlet. Any attempt to describe the grandeur of sucha scene 
would be imperfect. The vast column of fire, as seen at night, then resembles 


thing to see persons drink three buckets of it in a day, without inconvenience. 
It is right to observe, that the water of the Nile is that which is alone inien- 
ded in these high encomiums. Well water, in Egypt, is detestable and un- 
wholesome.—Harmer's Observatioas. 
HER MAJESTY AND THE EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 

The experimental squadron of line-of-battle ships, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Parker, got unier weigh at Portsmouth on Tuesday afternoon, 
and proceeded to sea accompanied by her majesty, in the steam-ship Victoria 
and Albert. Never was there a spectacle of which an Englishman might feel 
more justly proud than the one which was witnessed here this day—England's 
Queen leading a fleet of British ships on that element over which they have 
hitherto held the supremacy, accompanied by the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, her majesty the queen dowager, numbers of the nobility and gentry in 
their yachts, and by thousands of British subjects, who had come far and near 
for the purpose of witnessing the depature of these ships. Many years have 
elapsed since anything like tne same excitement has been witnessed at this 
port as that exhibited on the present occa-ion. Yesterday afternoon not a bed 
was to be procured in Portsmouth or Gosport. ‘Train after train arrived at the 
Gosport terminus bringing hundreds of personsfrom the metropolis, many of 
whom were unable to procure beds at any of the hotels and inns, and were glad 
to obtain even the shelter of a roof, regardless of the lack of other accommo- 
dation. Shortly before 12 o'clock, the queen and Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians, arrival at the Gosport terminus, where 
they were received by a guard of honour from the 37th Regt under command 
of Major Franklin, and at the Royal Clarence Yard by one furnished from the 
Marine Artillery, under command of Colonel Gibson. The naval and military 


'|authorities of the port were also in waiting to receive the royal party. Upon 


their majesties embarking on board the royal steam yacht, the Eaglish and Bel- 
gian standards were hoisted, and the Victory and Excellent saluted and man- 
ned yerds. Upon the Victoria and Albert leaving the harbour, on her passage 
to Spithead, the forts saluted, and the teus of thousands of spectators that were 
congregated on either side |oudly cheered. The fleet at Spithead saluted, but. 
with the exception of tue Hibernia, which does not belong to the experimenta! 
squadron, did not man yards. The royal yacht, followed by the Fairy, the 


\|Princess Alice, wirb the Queen Dowager, the Black Eagle, with the admiralty 


flag, and innumerable other steam-boats, passed under the stern of the Albion 
and proceeded between the two lines of the fleet, from east to west, until she 
rounded the bows of the Hibernia, which was moored to the westward of the 
whole squadron. The ships were speedily got under weigh, and proceeded 
on their course to sea. A more magnificent sight cannot be pictured to the 
imagination than that which presented itself when the squadron had reached 
St. Helen’s. As far as the eye could behold, the waters were covered with 
countless vessels, all under sail, and vieing with the other to keep pace with 
those mighty fabrics which constitute the bulwarks of this sea-gist isle, and 
are the pride and glory of its people. Yachts of every description, belonging 
to the Royal Yacht Squadron, and all the o:her clubs from the Thames to the 
Land’s-end, were following, crowded with sail, During the time the 


acres of rockets thrown up to a height equal to that of the mountain itself, or 


| 


were making the Nab light, her majesty was on the platform which conuects. 
the paddle boxes, and appeared to take great interest in the scene before ber | 
and in the trial of sailing between the line of-battle ships. After passing the 
Nab light her majesty took the lead of the fleet. When off Dunmore, the signal, 
was made for the fleet to form in two lines, the Admiral leading Her majesty, 
and Prince Albert, with their royal guest, then returned from sea and proceed- | 
ed to Osborne House, where they purpose remaining for a day ortwo. The’ 
queen dowager returned to Ryde shortly after five. The experimental squad-| 
ron proceeded on their course down channel.—Globe. 


Sincucar Discovery.—On the 26th ult. as some labourers were eimploved 
digging in White Conduitfields, Islington, forthe purpose of forming a new 
sewer, they discovered at the depth of about thirty feet below the spare 
some remains, evidently of Roman construction. ‘The first discovery was made! 
by one of the men who had been ineffectually endeavouring to remove some. 
hard substance. Finding al! his efforts fruitless, he enlisted the aid of a feliow , 
workman, but notwithstanding the additional assistance the obstructicn could 
not be dislodged. The at:ention of the surveyor was then called to the subject, 
who after some consideration directed a trench to be formed aroind the object, | 
with a view to undermining i* ; this a‘ter a little delay was effected to some 
extent, and presented to their view a massive stone, measuring in circumfer-, 
ence about forty feet. Finding that no incision could be male uriderneath. 
they again directed their exertions against the top, which, from certain marks) 
it bore, induced them to suppose might be removed. This proved to be cor-] 
rect, as, after considerable exertions, it was displaced and disclosed a kind of 
chamber, measuring eight in width by ten feet in length, and five feet in) 
depth, the sides of which were engraven with antique figures. Upon a minute! 
examination the cavity was found to contain another block of stone, hewn out; 
somewhat in the form of a coffin, as also a large quantity of coins, bearing date) 
the year 110. (which was the only inscription that could then be traced,) 
and several war instruments of a superior construction, many parts being o 

Id. From the fact of bones having been discovered in the supposed coffin, 
it is considered that some person of distinction has been entombed in this spox,| 
together with all his wordly appurtenances, which was a custom observed by 
persons moving in affluence amongst the ancients.— Times. 


A Warersrout on Lano.—On Tuesday, the 17th ult. the inhabitants of 
Bransdale and Farndale (Yorkshire) were much surprised, and even alarmed, 
by the appearance of a very dark cloud, from which depended something bke, 
an arm, or long spout. The inhabitants of those dales first observed the cloud, 
at the lower end of the dales, traveiling up the moor called Rutland Ridge. The 
arm that depended was most remarkable, folding itself in circles, und then 
drawing itself into the cloud, and then, again, shooting itself down, and dis-' 
charging from its extremity something resembling s:eam, as from a steam pipe, | 
accompanied with a most fearful hissing noise like the roaring of the sea.| 
The dark cloud, with its arm being contiuually drawa up and then let down 
again, like the folds of a snake, arriving at the topof Bransdale, shortly after 
passed over the upper part of Farndale, which the inhabitants saw with drea¢,| 
not knowing what would happen ; and it wasremurked that when the cloud! 
passed it was accompained with a mighty wind, tore clothes off the hedges, le | 
velled potato rows, and might, if it had come in contact, have unroofed houses | 
From Farndale this fearful cloud took a westerly direction, and burst in a thun-| 
der storm somewhere toward the top of Bilsdale, where a person who took, 
shelter in a shed from the torrents of rain, was instantaneously killed by the; 
electric fluid.— Yorkshireman. 


Convo.sive Atrempts at THe Sustime.—A writerin the Musical World. 
criticising Jullien’s ** monster concert” recently held at the Surry Zoologica! 
Gardens. says—** The most remarkable feature of the evening was the cannon 
accompaniment tothe National Anthem. The booming of the four-pounders 
did not, however, drown the thunder of the orchestra. It was in every respect 
asuitable set-off to the Titanic strength of the monster band. The effect is 
beyond all language to describe. No words could possibly convey an idea of 
the storm inthe overture. Indeed we may, without much stretch of imagina 
tion, fancy it to have been heard distinctly at Windsor Castle. The mena 
gerie was all afright with the pvise. The tropic tiger mistook it for the hurt- 
ling of his native elements, and roared in unison thunder, dreaming of bis young 
ling woods in Sumatra or Borneo. The radical hyena grinned ghastly at the 
uproar, expectant of dissolution. The bounding leopard leapt at his bars hea-- 
ing in thought the roar of musketry. The sovereign lion snuffed the noise, 
and growling in defiance, walked calmly up and down his den: Only the bear 
was apathetic. Neither Rossini nor Jullien affected him. He laid him down 
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The Field of Albuera after the Battle. —Arriving on the field we piled 
r arms and were permitted to move about. With awful astonishment we 
gazed on the terrific scene before us. A total suspension took place of 
that noise gaity so characteristic of Irish soldiers: the most obdurate or 
risible countenance sunk at once into a pensive sadness ; and for somestime 
speech was supplanted by an exchange of sorrowful looks and insignificant 


\nods. Before us lay the appalling sight of upwards of 6,000 men dead, 


and mostly stark-naked, having, as we were informed, been stripped by the 
Spaniards during the night; their bodies disfigured with dirt and clotted 
blood, and torn with the deadly gashes inflicted by the bullet, bayonet, 
sword, or lance that had terminated their mortal existence. Those who 
had been killed outright appeared merely in the pallid sleep of death, 
while others. whose wounds had been less suddenly fatal, from the agonies 
of their last struggle, exhibited a fearful distortion of features. Near our 
arms was a small stream almost choked with the bodies of the dead, and, 
from the deep traces of blood on its miry margin, it was evident that many 
of them had crawled thither to allay their last thirst. The waters of this 
oozing stream were so deeply tinged that it seemed actually to run blood. 
A few perches distant was a draw-well, about which were collected sever- 
al hundred of those severely wounded, who had crept or been carried 
thithe:. They were sitting, or lying, in the puddle, andeach time the buck- 
et reached the surface with its scanty supply there was a clamorous and 
heart-rendering confusion ; the eries for water resounding in at least ten 
languages, while a kindness of feeling was visible in the manner this be- 
verage was passed to each other. Turning from this painful scene of tu- 
multuous misery, we again strolled amongst the mangled dead. The bodies 
were seldom scattered about, as witnessed after former battles, but lying in 
rows or heaps: in several places whole sub-divisions, or sections appeared 
to have been prostrated by one tremendous charge or volley. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVETISEMENTS. 
Reading over the papers at this season of the year, one is charmed at the 
quantity of parental kindness to be met with in the advertisements. It 
would seem that England is gushing with fatherly and motherly love from 
one end to the other; while the suburbs appears to be particularly rich in 
tenderness towards juveniles. The number of “happy homes” within three 
miles of Hyde Park Corner, must be seen to be conceived ; and the quanti- 
ty of people ready to bestow on young gentlemen from three to eight, a 
vast amount of maternal solicitude, the Supplement to the Times can 
alone give a faint conception of. Parental care at five pounds a quarter, 
without extras, is liberally streaming down the columns of all the news- 
papers; and, in some cases, affectionate superintendence of mindand mor- 
als is offered in /iewof beef and mutton ; for wejare told “there is an opening 
for the son a of butcher, on terms of mutual accommodation.” In some places 
it is proposed to give grammar in exchange for grocery; and the piano is 
advertised to be imparted as an equivalent for coals, or the harp is to be 
taken out in cheese and butter. 
Some advertisers, in a fit of enthusiastic devotion to the best interests of 
humanity, propose to enter into a sort of barter; and one gentleman oblig- 
ingly offers to receive a little girl into his family if any one will take his 
two great thumping boys to board and educate by way of equivalent. 
A Skirmish in the Pyrennees.—We received orders, if possible to 
overtake the enemy, and attack therm wherever they might be found. - 
cordingly, in the middle of the night we got under arms and began our 
march. Towards the middle of the following day, (the Ist of August) 
having already marched twenty-four miles, we descended'intoa deep valley 
between Ituren and Elgoriaga, where the division drew up in column to re- 
connoitre the right flank of the enemy, who were still hovering in the 
neighborhood of San Estevan. After an hour’s halt we continued our 
movement on the left of the Bidassoa, and for three hours ascended, or ra- 
ther clambered, the rugged asperities of a prodigious mountain, the by- 
path of which was composed of overlapping slabs of rock, or stepping- 
stones. At four o’clock in the afternoon a flying dust was cescribed, glis- 
tening with the bright and vivid flashes of small arms, to the right of Bi- 
dassoa, and in the valley of Lerin. A cry was instantly set up, ** The ene- 
my!” the worn soldiers raised their bent heads covered with dust and 
sweat. We had nearly reached the summit of this tremendous mountain, 
but nature was quite exhausted. Many of the soldiers lagged behind, hav- 
ing accomplished more than thirty miles over the rocky roads inter- 
sected with loose stones; many fell heavily on the naked rocks, fronting at 
the mouth, black in the face, and struggling in their last agonies, whilst 
others unable to drag one leg after the other, leaned on the muzzles of their 
fire-locks, looking pictures of despair, muttering in disconsolate accents 


in a corner, and coiling himself in his furry Chesterfield, planted his nose be-||that they had never fallen out before. The sun was shining in full vigor, 


twixt his paws, and snored away the pother.” 
Curious Case or Morsip Symparuy.—There is a form of sympathy which| 


out, fortunately, numerous clear streams bubbled from the cavities and 
lissures of the rocks, (which were clothed in many places by beautiful ever- 


compels us to imitate what we witness in others. This tendency is greatly }4"e”s,) and allayed the burning thirst of the fainting men. The hard work 
aggravated under certain circumstances as when persons are secluded from) |°! 2” Infantry soldier at times is beyond all calculation, and death by the 
the domestic and social duties of life Thus a French medical pract tioner of roadside freyuently puts an end to his sufferings ; but wha: description can 


great merit relates, that, in a convent of nuns, one of the fair inmates was! 
seized with a strange impulse to mew like a cat, and soon the whole sisterhood) 
followed her example, and mewed regularly every day for hours togetber | 
This diurnal caterwauling estounded the neighbourhood, and did not cease to’ 
scandalize more rational Christians, until the nuns were informed that a com 
pany of soldiers were to surround the convent, and to whip all the holy sister-, 
hood with rods till they promised to mew no more—a remedy which would be. 
equally serviceable in many other mental epidemics Carden relates that, in’ 
another nunnery, a sister was impelled to bite her companions, and this dispo- || 
sition also spread among the sisterhood ; but instead of being confined to one 
nunnery, it spread from cloister to cloister;throughout the whole of Europe.— 
Moore's power of the Soul over the Body. 


equa! such an exit? At seven in the evening, the division having been in 


tar . nineteen hours, and accomplished nearly forty miles, it was found 


ilabsolotcly neeessary to halt the second brigade near Aranzas, as a rallying 
point. Being now parallel with the enemy, and some hours ahead of the 
vauguard leading the left column of the army, our right bigade still hob- 
bled onwards. At twilight we overlooked the enemy within stone’s throw, 
and from the summit of a tremendous precipice, The river separated us ; but 
the French were wedged in a narrow road, with inaccessible rocks enclosing 
them on one side and the river on the other. Such confusion took place 
jjamougst them as is impossible to describe. The wounded were thrown 
down during the rush and trampled upon ; and their cavalry drew their 
swords, and endeavored to charge up the pass of Echalar, (the only open- 
ing on their right flank,) but the infantry beat them back, and several of 


Stneutar Marca at Cricker.—Arms v. Lras.—A match, which from ita them, horses and all, were precipitated into the river. Others fired verti- 
novel character attracted an immense number of spectators, was played last||cally at us, whilst the wounded called out for quarters, and pointed to 
week in the cricket ground of the Railway Tavern, at Reading. The players. their numerous soldiers supported on the shoulders of their comrades on 
on one side consisted of eleven, with on'y one arm each; while on the other, Dearers, composed of branches of trees, to which were suspended great 
side each had but one leg—saving a wooden one. One of the umpires had||coats clotted with gore, or blood-stained sheets, taken from the various 
lost both his arms, and the other had “nota leg to stand upon.” A referee! habitations to carry off their wounded, on whom we di not fire. 


was also selected who had neither arms nor legs! At the commencement of| 


Spain. —Madrid letters, of the 30th ult., say that the capital was perfectly 


the play the “odds” were in favour of the one arms, notwithstanding the sin-||tranquil, but, —, the Castellano, a disturbance had taken place at 


gle-legs bad many backers. During the first innings, in consequence of the||Seville on the 26th. 


rowds of people assembled in the streets with flags and 


soft nature of the ground from the late rains, no less than three legs were bro-|/uttered cries in favor of the constitution of 1837, but they quietly dispersed on 


ken, but these were soon “ set’? without the aid of a medical man, a neighbour , t 
hood carpenter skilfully performed the ‘‘ operation.” At the termination of 


he appearance of some troops. 
From Barcelona and severa! districts of Catalonia we have accounts of seri- 


the game the score stood thus :—The single-legs, Ist innings, 26 ; 2d innings ||ous disturbances, caused by the determination of the Government to extend 


46—tutal 71. The one-arms, Ist innings, 50; 2d innings, 6@—total 110.|\the conscription to that province. Several persons had been killed, and fears 
_ The players dined between the innings at the Railway Tavern. ace eanalieiand iri i 


that the spirit of resistance might extend to other districts. 
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Aveust 9, 


Cosperr anv Pirt.—Cobbett’s name was mentioned. Lord Hardwicke 
spoke of the esteem in which he was held in England many years ago, parti- 
cularly by Mr. Windham, and told the following anecdote :—That Mr. Pitt 
once came vp to Windbaia in the house of commons, and said, “* Windham, 


» do you dine at home to-day?” “1 do,” said Windham —* Then,”’ said Pitt, 


“[ will come and dine with you.” “ Agreed,” said Windham; ‘but! fear 

you won't like your company ; for Cobbett is to dine with me" “ Never 

mind that,” said Pit: ; “as 1 do not take him at breakfast” (meaning that he 

did not take his paper), “ I shall have no objection to meet him at dinner ;" and 

accordingly went. This was dering the time when Cobbett’s extraordinary 

pen was defending the government.—Rush's Residence atthe Court of London 


Imperial Parliament. 


RELIG{OUS TESTS IN THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES 
House of Commons, July 9. 


Mr. MACAULAY moved the second reading of the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill. He began by expressing regret that he was obliged to be the substitute 
for Mr. Rutherfurd, who was unavoidably absent; recalling the effect which 
Mr. Rutherford’s introductory speech had had—how Ministers, who came 
down to the House to oppose him, relinquished their intention. and consented 
to give leave for bringing in the bill Knowing bow imperfectly English gen- 
tlemen were acquainted with the subject, Mr. Macaulay begged their attention ; 
and he claimed some indulgence on the occasivn of Members for Edinburgh— 

“| have been sent to this House by a great city, which was once the capi 
tal of an independent kingdom, once the seat o/ a court and a parliament. For 
the general good of the empire it descended from that eminence ; but it still 
continues the intellectual metropolis of a great and intelligent people. Its 
chief distinction of late years is derived from its Uuiversity, which was practi 
cally constituted on the purest principles of toleration. So constituted, it has 
flourished during several gener tious a blessing to the empire, and renowned 
to the furthest ends of the world, as a great school of physical and moral science 
This noble and beneficent institution is now threatened with a complete and 
ignominious alteration in its character, by the shortsighted and criminal policy 
of her Majesty’s Government, and by the virulence of ecclesiastical faction, 
which is bent on persecutiun without even the miserable excuse of fanaticisin 
Nor is it only for Edinburgh that [ plead ; I plead for all the great academic 
institutions of Scotland.” 

If the bill ought to pass at all it ought to pass without a momen ’s delay; 
and he maintained thai of all people its principle could least be cuntroverted by 
Ministe:s — 

“ From their mouth will not sound well any declaration that literary and 
scientific instruction is inseperably connected with spiritual instruction : it wil 
not do for them to decry the principles of this billas establishing ‘a godles- 
system of education,” or to talk with horror of the danger of young men listen 
ing to lectures delivered by an Arian professor of botany of a Popish professo: 
of medicine. (‘-heers and laughter) They have, for a country in which « 
great proportion of those who require academical education are dissemers from 
the Established Church, advo.ated a system of avademical education altogeth 
er separate from religioustests. In that case, they have thrown open the pro 
fessurships to every creed ; and they have strenuously defended this principle: 
agz.nst aitacks, from opposite quarters—against tne attacks of zealous mem 
bers of the Church of Engla d, and of the Pre ates of the Church of Rome. A 
test was offered only the day befure yesterday (by Sir Thomas \cland, in Com 
mittee on the Irish Colleges 4i]!] —a test singularly moderate, merely requiring 
the professors to declare their belief in the Divine authority of the Old and 
New Testaments—and even this test the Mi:n‘sters resisted as inconsisten' 

‘th the principles of their measure. It was then agreed that it was unneces 
vary to apply such a test to professors of secular science. We heard in other 
quarters the use of very different language; but that language made as littl 
impressi .n on Ministers as oa we. We were told that secular knowledge 
unsanctioned and unaccompanied by some views of pure religion, was no! 
merely useless, but was positively noxious; that it was not a blessing, but @ 
curse’ [hat proposition is so monstrous and ludicrous, that refutation is out 
of the question. ** Is it seriously meant, that if the captain of au [Indiaman 
should bea Socinian, it would be better that he should not know the science 
of navigation ; and that if a druggist shou d be a Swedenborgian, he should no: 
know the ditference between Epsom salts and oxalic acid? Is it seriously 
meant that 100 000,000 of the Queen's subjects, being Mahomedans and Hi: - 
doos, and progressing forwards our state of civilization, should be sunk below 
aborigines of New South Wales, without an alphabet, and without the rudi 
ments of arithmetic? Gentlemen who mean seriously that secular knowledge 
unsanctioned by a pure system of religion, isa positive evil must go that length: 
but J should think that no sane man would be found to do so. On these 

rounds, | cordially supported the measure which her Majesty's Goverument 
introduced with respect tothe Irish Co'leges. The principle of the Irish Col. 
leges Bill, and the principle of the bill the second reading of which | now move. 
are the same; and what the House and the country have a right to know is. 
why those who bring ir the Irish Colleges Bill call on us to throw out the 
present bill?’ What is the distinction between Scotland and Ireland, except 
that in Scotland there is no clamour against the British conn: xion, no dema-! 
gogue seeking popular favous by exciting animosity against the English race, | 


no party contemplating alliance with the enemies of the state! But is some H 


thing to be withheld from Scotland on that account? In Scotland as well as 
Ireland, the Established Church is now in a minox'ty ; and among the class 
requiring academical education, the proportion of Dissenters is perhaps as great 
as that of Roman Catholics in Ireland “If it is desirable that there should be 
no sectarian edocation in Ireland, it is no less desirable in Scotland  [f it is) 
desirable that Protestants and Catholics should study together at Cork, it is no 
less desirable that the sons of elders of the Established Church of Scotland 
and the sons of those who are separated from that Church should study to- 
ether at Edinburgh. If it is not desirable to require from Irish professors a 
Gacterntios that they believe in the Divine authority of the Gospels, on what 
ground is it necessary to call the Scotch Professors tu say that they assent to 
every clause in the Confession of Faith? I defy right honourable gentlemen, 
opposite, with all their integrity and eloquence, to find one argument or rheto 
rical tupic against this bill which would not be as effectual against their own 
Colleges Bill. I consider this bill, then, as safe from attack, with respect to 
its principle, from her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
But he went further, and insis:ed that the peculiar circumstances of Scotland 
furnish irresistable reasons for the bill. In respect to existing academical 
institutions, the case of Scotland differs from that of England or Ireland. The 


Universities have @ character of theis own, which bad or good, is in 


\strict harmony with the system of tests, the Irish Colleges have as yet no 
‘eharacter ; but the Scotch Universities have a distinct character althpethor out 
of harmony with the systen oftests. In English Universities the object is to 
‘bring men up as members of a particular church; and however ineffectuaily 
carried out, there is a machinery to watch over the discipline and morals of 
ithe students: in Scotland there is nu such object cr machinery; in secular 
matters, the Universities do not recognize any one system of religion more 
than another. and no effort is practically made to preserve moral discipline: the 
relation between the student and professor is much the same as that between 
medical students in London and the persons whose lectures they attend. 
Where you aim at bringing up young men as members of a particular church, 
there is a,eason for requiring from all who educate, a test to show that they 
belong to that church; but where you do not propose to inculeate certain re- 
‘ligious opinions, it is absurd to prohibit a man, uuless he gives a religious test, 
{rom lecturing on chemistry or other science. ‘The Treaty of Union and Act 
0 Security had been pleaded against the bill: he contended that they bound 
ithe Legistature to pass it— 
| “Tt was declared by that treaty that no person should be a teacher or office- 
‘bearer at the Universities who did not subscribe to the Confession of Faith, or 
in other words, did not declare his adhesion to the Established Church What 
Established Church wis that? It wa~the Church established in 1707, when 
ithe Union was a‘opted. Is the Church of Scotland at the present moment on 
all points constituted as that Church in 1707? J answer, certainly not. The 
\British Legislature has violated tie articles of the Union, and has made a 
ichange in the constitution of ‘he Churchof Scotland. From that change has 
flowed almost all the dissent now existing in Scotland ; and if you attempt to 
enforce the letter of the articies of the Act of Union egainst the Dissenters, 
you are actually excluding from acting as officers vf the Universities precisely 
those persons to whom the Act of Union meant to give the exclusive possession 
lof the academic offices. This I undertake to prove.” Mr. Macaulay did «o 
by tracing the history of Dissent in Scotland. In that country it is considered 
13 amatter of jure divino, for they think that they find it revealed to them in 
ithe Word of God, that 10 individuals are entitled to be ministers to congrega- 
tions if their preaching does not tend to edify the congregations. In 1712. the 
Whigs, the authors of the Union, fell, in consequence of Dr. Sacheverell and 
the eamity of the (hurch of England: the Tories came into power, but on 
evading the barg-in and on offending the prejudices of the Presbyterians ; and 
|they introduced a bill abolishing the law of 1690. and giving back the power 
lof filling up vacant benefices to lay patrons. ‘* Of the history of that bill we 
jhave a little in Burnet; and we have something very significant in our own 
jourvals The measure was hurried on with the greatest speed, that it might 
‘be got through the House before intimation of it could reach Scotland ; for 
those were not the days of railroads, when a speech made at two or three 
o'clock in the morning is read the same day at Exeter and Newcastle. The 
~ignificant entry on our journa!s respecting it is ths—there was an obstinate 
fight, and in the debate on the third reading it was ordered that the Act of 
Union and the Act of Securi y should be readto the House. This is a pretty 
clear i sdication of what the feeling was on tiat occasion. But the bill got up 
to the House of Lords; then came a petition from the General Assembly of 
Scot and against it, The first name attached to the petition was that of Cars- 
tairs, well known for the share be took in the establishment of the Church of 
| Seotland at the Revolution. In that petition their Lordships were praved not 
to violate the Act of Union ; but party-spirit ran high, and bore down all oppo- 
sition ; the Act of Union was violat-d; year after year the General Assembly 
protested against the violation but in vain; and fromthe Act of 1712 undoubt- 
edly flowed every secession and scheme that has taken place in the Church of 
)Xcotland. This isthe true history of Dissent in Scotland , and koowing this 
ean any English statesman have the front to invoke the Treaty of Union and 
ne Act of Security against those who hold those precise vpinions which the 
Treaty of Union and the Act of Security were intended to protect and who are 
Uissenters only because that treaty and that act have been violated? Can they 
vave a doubt of the animus imponentis of the bill of 1712, when they see the 
‘sames of tose who opposed it, the name of Carstairs, and of Boston, the author 
of The Fourfold Stare? Supp se we could call them up from their graves, and 
explain to them tne resolu ioas which have since their time taken place in the 
Chureh of Scotland, and then ask them, ** Which of these was your church at 
he time of the Union, for the protection of which the articles of the Union and 
che Act of security were made !’—have you thes ightest doubt of what their 
answer would be? They would say, ‘Our church is not the church you pro- 
tect, but the church you oppress ; our church was the church of Chalmers and 
brewster, not that of Brice and Muir.” 

Another argument in favour of the bill seems yet stronger— 

‘** You may say you are averse to removing these tests ; but the question is 
aot whether you will remove these tests, but whether you will reimpose them! 
The laws imposing these tests have fallen into disuse. We hve heard that 
jlisuse made an argument by the right honourable Baronet the Home Sec- 
‘retary in favour of the Irish Colleges Bill : he said, “ The experiment has been 
itred—in Edinburgh these,tests have been disused for neara century?” (Great 


\checring,y {Limplore the House to remember this : we are called on to estab- 


lish Colleges in Ireland w.thout tests, and yet we are asked to introduce @ 
system of iests into the University of Edinburgh ten times as stringent as the 
test the honovrable Baronet opposite (Nir Thomas Acland) proposed to intro- 
duce into treland! Is it possible the House of Commons wiill bear out the Min- 
ister in such an atiemp: as this? Then, being to this extent obsolete, why are 
they now imposed! 1. vinz so long slept, the attempt is made to revive them 
precisely because » schism has taken place, and there has been a vigorous de- 
monstration of differences which you might have laid to sleep for ever. They 
were not enforced while the Churzh of the People was the CLurch of Scotland ; 
‘but you begin to enforce them as soon as the majority of the people become Dis- 


servers You enforce them asthey never was enforced before; and the very 


‘noment you do so you make the Universities sectarian bodies.” 

Could the prosperity of the University of St Andrew's be promoted by ejec- 
ting Sir David Brewster from his professorship! The Senatus Academicus of 
Edinburgh University kiows better for it has petitioned in favour of the bill. 
He warne: the House, that unless the bill were carried, a new College would 
be founded by the Free Church; and nothing would be in prospect but the gtad- 
ual, and he feared not distant distruction of the Scotish Universities— 

** Even now it is notorious, such is the competition and emoluments of other 
eon of life, that it is difficult to procure eminent men to fill the chairs of the 

niversities. We cau now chouse from the whole of Scotland, from the whole 
world, men to fill the office of profe<sor: throw out this bill, and you narrow this 
choice to half of Scotland or less ; the diminution of students will lower the emo- 
‘laments of the chair to half the present amount. What will be the consequence ? 


possible not eee that you will haves lower class of professore} With 
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the inferior abilities of the professor, she students decrease , the decline will be 
rapidly and headlong downwards ; and it is clear to me that all will sink into ut- 
ter decay, till the lectures are deserted, the hall empty, and aman not fit tobe al 
village domine will occupy the chair ofa Dugald Stewart, an Adam Smith, a 
Reid, a Black, a Playfair, and a Jameson.” 

How could Ministers like such a prospect as that :— | 

“ The right honourable Baronet the Secretary for the Home Department has 
already, by his misfortune or his fault, secured no enviable place in the anna s 
of Scotland: his name is inseparably associated with the disruption of the 
Scotch Church. Will he rum the Scotch Universities! If the Government, 
were consistent, even though it acied on an erroneous principle, though we 
might disapprove, it would be with soine mixture of respect ; but a govern 
ment that is guided by no principle whatever—a government which on the) 
gravest questions does not know its own mind for twenty-four hours together| 
—a Government that goes from extreme, backwards and forwards, like * # 
reed shaken by the wind'—a Government that is against tests in Ireland and) 
for tests in Scotland—that is against tests at Limerick and for them at Glas 


w—against them in Cork and for them in Edinburgh—that is against tests 


£ Belfast and for them at Aberdeen—that opposes tests on Monday, and advo 

cates them on Wednesday, to oppose them on Thursday again,—it 1s imposs! | 

ble such a Government can command either respect or confidence. Is i 

strange that the most liberal measures of such a Government should fail to 
ain the applause of liberal men’ Js it strange that it should lose the conti 
ence of one-halfthe nation without gaining that of the other half!” 

Mr. Macaulay appealed also to the House; calling upon those who had 
voted with Government against the test proposed by Sir Thomas Acland, upon 
those zealous members my the Church of England who would not have the 
doctrines which they hold to be true declared to be penal, and upon every 
man of every party who loved knowledge. science, and literature, to stand by 
him in endeavouring to avert the destruction which treatened the Universities 
of Scotland. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM opposed the motion at some length. When the sub- 
ject was introduced, last year, by Mr. Fox Maule, he stated the reasons why Go 


vernment resisted the proposition ; and when early iu the present session it was) 


again brought forward by Mr Rutherfurd, he said that Ministers were waiting 
for some general declaration of sentiments by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland and by the people of Scotland. Having heard the decision 
of the Church, and as faras they could collect it, the opinion of the people, 
Ministers adhered to their determination of last year. The very circumstance to 
which Mr. Macauly referred, the rejection of Sir Thomas Acland’s test, proved 
thatif any test isto be maintained in the Scotch Universities, it is better to ad- 
here to that test which rests on the basis of ancient statutes than to attempt, 
modifications or alterations , for Mr. Macaulay admitted that there could not 
easily be framed a milder test than that which was pruposed, yet it inet with 
many objections in the House, and a great majority of the House held it to 
be inconclusive: this failure proves that it is not expedient to attempt to 
alter or modify the test to be imposed, but that it should be the existing test. 
In various parts of bis speech Mr. Macaulay had referred to the conduct of 
Government with rezpect to Ireland— | 

« Now, I appeal to the justice and to the recent recollection of the House, 
whether throughout the argument as to the adunission or exclusion of tests from 
the Irish Colleges. I have not rested the course taken by Government on the 
special circumstances of the condition of Ireland! [ appeal to the House. 
whether I have not uniformly declared that the only ground upon which the 
absence of all religious tests in those Colleges could be maintained was, that 
there rested in the Government the power of nominating and of dismissing the 
the Professors of the Colleges?” 

He denied the distinction which Mr. Macauly endeavoured to make between 
the English, Irish, and Scotch Universities; all of which, with Maynooth 
College, supply candidates for the religious ministries of the respective coun- 
tries ; the only real difference being that the Church of Scotland exclusively 
draws its supply from the Universities. Mr. Macaulay admitted the connexion 
between the Universities and the Church of Scotland, and said that the good 
faith of Parliament was pledged to the act of the Union ; but he argued that 
what is customarily called the Church of Scotland has in fact ceased to be so: 
Sir James could not conceive anything likely to he received with greater 
feelings of terror in Scotland than this statement, that on account of the dis 
ruption that has recently taken place in the church, that church is no longer 
the Church of Scotland to which the faith of the British Parliament is pledged. 
Mr Macaulay has referred to Sir James's remark, that in one of the Scotch 
Universities the use of the test has been discontinued — 

«1 do admit that in the University of Edinburgh, in the last fifty or sixty 
years, the imposition of this test has been discontinued. But, at the same 
time, it is historically inaccurate to say that it has been abandoned, or that in 
later times it has been anything like discontinued. A large proportion of the 
Professors of the University of Edinburgh have signed from time to time the 
Confession of Faith, or were liable when called on to do so. It was signed) 
by Professor Leslie and by Mr. Dugald Stewart, and many other disting vished 
persons have signed it up to arecent period. In the other four Universities 
of Scotland, the Professors have from time to time signed it, without excep- 
tion, from the period of the Presbyterian settlement in 1590 to the presen! 
moment." The right honourable gentleman added that those tests were 

incipally levelled against the Episcopalians; but in fact they were in terms 
levelled inst the heterodox opinions of “ Popery, Socinianism, avd Armini 
anism.”’ ith respect to Sir David Brewster's case, that turns upon a ques- 
tion of laws : he has twice subscribed the Confession of Faith, and it is doubt- 
fal whether subscription can be required after a Professor has been inducted. 

Sir James eeded to argue, thatif the tests, which have existed for a 
century and a half, were repealed, Dissenters, especially those of the Free 
Church, would be admitted to the control over the lectures; the more so, as 
many of the Professors are epgeintes by popular bodies, such as the Town. 
Council of Edinburgh. And he insisted, that under the pledge conveyed in 
the Treaty of Union, Parliament is bound to maintain the perpetual connexion 
between the Established Church of Scotland and the Universities The 
weight of authority also is against the repeal of the test,—the report of the 
Commission appointed in 1826 ; the recent decision of the Gevere! Assembly, 
composed both of clergy and laity, and representing the Church throughout the 
country ; the leaders of the Free Church, such as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. vomning 
ham, and Dr. Candlish. In establishing Colleges the Dissenters always take 
ateps to secure that the teachers shall be of their own creed ; and no feeling 
in favour of the pro: change has been manifested in Edinburgh or Glas. 
gow. No doubt, ifthe Free Church were to establish a College, they would 


adopt a stringent test. 


ithe Established Church of Scotland would not think itself justified in allow- 
ing its youth to be educated for the ministry of the church in the absence of 
‘such tests inthe existing Universities. My belief is—I deplore it as much as 
and honourable Member of this House can do—my beliefis this, that the time 
has arrived when sectarian education in Scotland is inevitable. but I further 
believe, that ifthe Free Church of Scotland shall establish a college with a 
stringent test, and ifthe Church of Scotland shall establish a College of its 
own for the education of its ministry, by leaving the ancient University without 
any security ~vith regard to the religious teaching afforded in them, you wil! be 
taking a course which is certain, if it do vot leadto their downfall, at least to 
‘deprive them of a considerable number of students.” 

No prectical evil has resulted from the moderate use of the tests There 
certainly has been no want of able men in the Universities of Scotland ; and 
the condition of those Universities is not one of decay. Bequests have been 
made to them on the faith that connexion between the Established Church 
and the Colleges would be maintained. Sir James concluded by moving that 
ithe bill be read a second time that day three months. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER rebuked the lax morality admitted by Sir James 
Graham. Practically. the test must extort from some men the declaration 
that they would practise the worship of a church to which they do not belong. 
|All public morality must be destroyed if a government changed its principles 
jone day and then shifted back again the next—if, iustead of acting upon clear 
and defined principles, they were guided by no principle atall. Sir James 
Graham said thatthe state of Ireland was peculiar: in what was itso? Was 
it peculiar in the prevalence of sectarian dissension and animosity’? Thanks 
to the policy of Government it was not so; for they had done their best to 
jmake Scotland in the condition described to be that of Ireland. Was it not as 
\great an evil to encourage sectarian education in Scotland asin Ireland? Yet 
|Sir James stated deliberately, that in future all education in Scotland must be 
sectarian! He said that in Edinburgh only those took the test who chose : 
this 1s the first time we ever heard of an optional test. If all were made optional 
indeed, there could be no objection to retaining them But if so, how is it 
that we hear of such proceedings as those agaist Sir David Brewster? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL made a short speech against the motion ; retouching 
some of Sir James Graham's arguments. He explained the distinctions be- 
jtween the case of Ministers in Ireland and in Scotland. Jn Ireland, they pro- 
posed to establish a secular education, calling upon individuals to provide for 
religious instruction, but making no change im existing institutions in Ireland 
“apy more than in Eogland or Scotland they desired to institute new Colleges 
without provoking opposition by encouraging an apprehension thet the same 
principles must be applied to existing institutions. But as tests are not to be 
applied in the new Colleges, power is reserved to the Crown of appointing and 
‘removing the Professors. Mr. Macaulay admitted the binding force of the en- 
gagement in the Act of Union; but his argument went to deny altogether the 
existence of the Established Church : yet his own bill provided that theological 
chairs should still be subject to the test. Ministers had been taunted with al- 
lowing the bill to be introduced and then opposing it— 
| “Sir, we were assured that this bill would meet with general concurrence 
on the part of the people of Scot'and: and I am not prepared to say that if 
‘the general voice of the people of Scotland had been ia favour of it—I am not 
iat all prepared to say that in that case Parliament would not have been perfectly 
right in agreeing to it. But I must say, that when the Union of the two coun- 
tres was perfected, the engagements then entered into are not lightly to be set 
jaside against the expression of the public opinion of the people of Scotland. 
| What demonstration have we had on the part of the Church of Scotland in 
|favour of this bill? Instead of such a demonstration, it was by a majority of 
'240 to 11 that the late Genera! Assembly applied to Parliament for the main- 
tenance of these securities. Were there petitions from Scotland in favour of 
the repeal of these tests? Was there any demonstration from Scotland 1” 

Mr HUME—* Yes.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—*“ I don’t deny that there may have been some one 
or two petitions : but does the honorable gentleman mean to contend that the 
opinion of the people of Scotland, is to be taken as being in favour of this 
bill ?” 

Mr. HUME—* Yes.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—“ To what extent have petitions been presented ?” 

Mr. HUME—* None against, and all for it.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—* Js the recorded opinion of the Church of Scotland 
itself to be regarded as nothing '” 

Mr. HUME—* Not more than the recorded opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Prelates against the Irish Colleges Bill.” (‘ Hear, hear!” and eres of 
Order 

Sir ROBERT PEEL reiterated his explanation, that although Ministers 
imposed no test in the case of the new Colleges, they thought it not inconsis- 
tent to abstain from altering the system in ancient institutions. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL exhorted the House not to suffer themselves to be 
in the humiliating dilemma from which Ministers could not extricate themselves. 
He vigorously rated Ministers for holding neither one principle nor the other ; 
saying to day, that there is no need of religious tests in Ireland, to-morrow, 
that they are essentially necessiry to maintain religion in Scoiland— 

* We have all beard an old story of two knights who disputed respecting a 
shield, one side of which was black and the other white: ove maintained that 
the shield was wholly white, the other that it was wholly black ; and they were 
ready to fight a desperate battle and to peril their lives for the sake of defend- 
ing each his opinion. One can believe that each knight, trusting his eyesight, 
acted faithfully according to its testimony ; but that one of them should go first 
to the black side and say that all was black, and then to the white side and in- 
sist that all was entirely white, and yet claim to be acting on conscientious 
conviction, was realizing what no fiction ever supposed.” 

Tests are in fact no guard against infidelity— 

* We all know that Bolingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon, held offices when it was 
juecessary to take the sacramental test, and when persons were obliged by the 
solemn administration of the sacrament te evince their belief in the doctrines 
of the Church of England. Did that prevent these men from holding office, 
and being good Tories to boot? They were eminent Tory authors oan states- 
men ; and yet my honourable friend the Member for the University of Oxford 
would rely on such a test as a guard against infidelity and irreligion.”” 

On the other hand, there 1s no difficulty in allowing persons of different per- 
suasions to attend the lessons of eminent instructors in literature or science— 
“I happen to recollect attending the University of Edinburgh myself when 
Dugald Stuart was lecturer. e who attended the lessons of that great phi- 
jlosopher were of different persuasions ; and I remember that when he retired 
from the chair, a Committee was formed to express our sense of his high merits, 

of 


“[ have reason also to believe, that if this bill should pass and become law, 


and our regret at his retirement, There were Presbyterians and 
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the Church of England belonging to that class; but it so happened, that th 
person to whom was confided the drawing up of the address was a Roman 
Catholic, Lord Killeen, the present Earl of Fingal. This is a proof that men 
may derive instruction from the same eminent and enlightened man, without a 
compromise ef their religious faith” Sir Robert Peel said that the General 
Assembly op d the bill: would the Lord Primate and clergy of the Estab- 
lished Chureh in Ireland have given many of their suffrages in favour of the 
Maynooth or Colleges Bill? Lord John called vpon the House to come to 
some principle or other, and not to be misled by the very shallow distinction 
that religious differences should be excluded from new institutions, but main- 
tained in old ones 

The House divided—For the second reading, 108; against it, 116: Minis 
terial majority. 8. The announcement of the numbers was received with loud 
cheers by the Opposition. 

Rervsat or Sites ror Cuarecs 1x Scortanp.—The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane presented along petition to the House of Lords, on Thursday. from the 
Free Church of Scotland, besides some other from local budies, complaining that 
landed proprietors refuse to allow sites for chapels to be purchased, and that if 
that refusal be permitted, it would practically amount toa denial of religious 
freedom : some Peers were specifically mentioned. The Earl of Cawdor de- 
fended his conduct: he saidthat he had not absolutely refused sites, but had 
agreed to grant them temporarily, for buiidings to be made of wood and to be 
taken down at six months’ notice,—beiieving that the secession would be 
only temporary. The duke of Buccleuchdefended himself with mure warmth, 
complaining of the agitation resorted to by members of the Free Church, to 
represent him as a “ godless tyrant,’ who would trample down their rights. 
He contradicted reports that he had attempted to coerce his tenants in their 
religious opinions; and asked why the members of the Free “Church could not. 
like the Dissenters, go to the next town fora place of worship? J.ord Camp 
bell deprecated both the intolerance of the Free Church and the refusal of sites 
The Marquis of Breadalbane thought that the charges of intolerance were un 
justifiable ; and observed, that when congregations were obliged during the 
winter months to conduct public worship exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, it was not surprising that such grievances should excite the feeling of 
the people. 

Prenat Laws against tHE Roman catuotics. In the House of Commons. 
on Wednesday, Mr. Watson moved the Committee on the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill ; which was intended to repeal certain acts passed when hostility 
to that Church prevailed—such as the provision which forbade Roman Catho. 
lics to engage in the business of tuition without a licence, prohibited Bishops 
from using the titles of their sees, suppressed monastic orders under pain of 
transportation and banishment, &c. Sir James Graham said, that he could 
not consent to the part of the bill repealing some clauses in the Emancipatio: 
Act of 1829, nor to discuss the details in the absence of the Law-officers of the 
Crown ; but he said that a bill on the subject had been prepared by the Gov- 
ernment Commissioners, and would be introduced next session. Sir Robert 
Inglis altogether opposed the intended concessions to the Roman Catholics ; 
fearing to see the country crowded with Jesuits, and processions in the very 
streets J.ord Jobn Russelland some Irish members supported the bill. Sir 
Robert Peel repeated Sir James Graham's representations. Eventually, the 
motion was pegatived, by 89 to 47. 


Cuve Luxory ror Lazy Senators.—The London clubs are furnished night 
ly with a novel specie of gazette for the convenience of members of parliament, 
who, while indulging themselves at their clubs, are anxious to know what is 
going on inthe house. The gazette appears four times in every evening: it 
contains all the speeches condensed ; marks the time occupied by each spea 
ker ; and announces by what hour a division may be expected. By this means’ 
absent members are enabled to enjoy their club luxuries till the latest moment ; 
and, as the division is to them the most important part of the evening, they 
are enabled to be present at it without enduring the debate, or making any 
other persoual sacrifice. We have heard of arguments for the abolition of the 
house altogether ; but it is clear that the lazy members are endeavouring to 


afford one for the abolition of the(lebate. As “a sign of the times,” and the|; 


progress of selfish luxury, we have thought the above worth recording,— 
Church and State Gazette. 

At a meeting of convocation, held on the 17th June, the University of Dur 
ham conferred the degree of doctor of laws on Sir David Brewster, D.C.L of 
[oe University of Oxford, and an original member of the University of Dur- 

am. 
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It is comparatively but a few years since we got heartily laughed at, and by 
none so much as the sagacious and scientific proprietor of a journal to which 
our labors were then devoted, for calculating the time to be at hand when a 
steam voyage across the Atlantic would be effected easily in twelve days to 
the westward, and in nine to the eastward. The Cambria has gone beyond us 
already, for she reached Halifax in nine days inher late voyage. What will 
the obsequious adorer of “ the wisdom of our ancestors,” and the rest of the 
“ stand-still” tribe to say to this? Truly they would be apt to fly to the other 
extreme and believe that the Millenium is at hand, wese it not that their dogged 
obstinacy; is equal to their ignorance, and the two qualities are only exceeded 
by their malignity ; nevertheless, the world improves,science sheds more brilliant 
lights, and useful and elegant arts are increased, unaided by the glow-worms 
and the gnomes who preside over the ‘‘ darkness visible.”” It is not improbable; 
that upon this occasion the Cambria has “ pulled foot,”’ being urged by an- 
ticipations of the speed of the monster-steamer Great Britain, whose arrival is 
now hourly looked for. Be it so ; at least she cannot have gone beyond her 
capabilities, and thus far she has achieved a triumph of Steam Navigation. 

The financial policy of the present government seems of a very satisfactory 
nature ; the falling off in the quarter’s revenue which we noticed in our last 


lit is occasioned by reductions and remissions which the people sensibly feel, and 
which all considerate men acknowledge. Yet the deserved popularity of min- 
isters on this ground, fails to balance their defective weight in the public esti- 
‘mation, occasioned by certain acts of their administration during the session 
which, ere this, is brought toa close. Itis to be feared that the Maynooth, 
and the lay college bills for Ireland will be remembered against them a year 
‘hence by the fanatical and narrow-minded—always too numerous in every body- 
politic. The hustings form a severe touch-stone of the independence of 
‘candidates and of the moderation of constituencies ; already have ministe- 
rial candidates at occasional vacaocies experienced the up-hill work through 
lwhich the disciples of Sir Robert have to labor, and if at this juncture Parlia- 
ment had been dissolved instead of being merely prorogued, it is not improbable 
‘that his ministry would be upset, although the Whigs are not in condition to 
‘succeed him. But unfounded clamours though loud are not lasting ; the pub- 
lic though sometimes a little light-headed are generally sound-hearted. They 
‘are not slow to perceive a happy operation of a scheme which they may have 
originally opposed, nor do they continue to dwell with rancour on the conduct 
‘of public men of any party, where there is not some substantial foundation for 
their anger. Sir Robert and his colleagues will have both time and opportunity 
‘yee to raise their popularity before the general election, and they will not for- 
get that that important crisis is approaching. 

| We shouid not be surprised to find the great turning point at this same 
‘coming election comprehended, as it has been before now, in the all important 
term “ Corn Law.” But how altered its condition, how changed is public 
‘opinion on that subject! The very original conservators of that odious tax 
are run aground ; the minister himself is all but confessedly a convert both to 
‘the repeal or modification of Corn laws, and to liberalism in the matter of im- 
posts on trade. The farmers themselves have come over in thousands, for they 
‘tind that the delusive cry of Corn Protection means only high rents. The land- 
‘lords see the impending doom, and the best thing they can now do is to grant 
leases as fast as they can get good tenants,to make to themselves “ friends 
‘of the mammon of unrighteousness,” by bonuses, reductions, &c., and lei 
‘things henceforward proceed after the due course of nature. The alteration 
‘of the Corn laws wil/ not unseat the minister ; it will strengthen his position 
‘in that part of the body-politic where the most vital energies are found in 
‘action ; it will quicken the pulses wherever manufactures, commerce, or manual 
labor prevail. 

Were we disposed to be jocular now, we could point to a new enemy to the 
landlords and to the farming interest of England, in one who, professedly a 
Tory of the most inveterate schoo}, and himself of late years an American far. 
mer to boot, has entered the ranks of opposition, and is endeavouring to crush 
the agricultural interests of England. He has written a phamphlet to prove 
that English laboring men can make a hearty meal at the expense of the sinal- 
lest copper coin, simply by the introduction of Indian Meal, that is. meal of the 
Maize or Indian Corn, which won't grow in England. Thus knocking on the 
‘head “ stoup and roup,” the labors of English agriculture. Now if it be true, 
as Messrs. Willmer and Smith a:lege, that this pamphlet 1s making “a great 
\sensation’’ on the other side, the sagacious wri er thereof must be bent upon 
‘damaging his own country for the benefit of that of his adoption. But fie, fie, 
‘Mr. Willwer ; you must have only heard of that remarkable work when you 
‘was here, and must have dreamt the rest ; we believe—for our own part—that, 
happily for the hunger of the laboring classes in England, the small edition of 
‘that unique produc:ion is reposing in peace on the shelves of its author, 


‘and that our worthy friend Willmer is either indulging himself in a quiet 
joke, or perforining one of the worst parts of the editorial labors,—uttering a 
puff direct. 

On comparing the journals of the several English sections of country we are 
glad to perceive that the aggregate of the weather and agricultural prospects 
are considerably improved. The season is becoming dry, and it is supposed that 
after all there may be nearly an average crop. This and ample employment 
for labor are indeed things to be thankful for. 

We have again and again asserted that the French would never subjugate 
Algiers,—by which we mean of course the innermost and southern regions. 
The object is an unjust one, and it is and has been prosecuted upon cruel es 
well as erroneous principles,—indeed cruel means erroncous in sucha case. |s 
it not the boast of the present age that wars of conquest are no longer waged ! 
But what is this? Jt isa war of conquest, it has no other foundation, and the 
delays, the defeats, and the mishaps which have occurred to the pseudo-con- 
querors have had the effect of ruffling their temper, aod of urging them to acts 
‘which neither admit of justification nor of palliation. The crvel and cold- 
blooded massacre of the Arabs by Pelissier will carry the cry up to the throne 
of heaven against those, who are a thousand times more deserving the title of 
barbarians than those to whom the term is commonly applied, and will whet the 
swords and sharpen the vengeance of those swarthy sons of the deserts, who 
are fighting for their fatherland, whv have never broken faith with the French, 
for they never pledged any, and who are perfectly justifiable in resisting with 
the strong hand, the invasion of their native homesteads. Strange enough it 
seems that with all her prowess France knows not how to retain her acquis!- 
tions ; she knows not how to colonise, how to fraternise, how to improve. Every 
hundred of those murdered wretches became a hecatomb at the shrine of 
the Nemesis, who owes and will repay the debt of vengeance Abd-el- Kader 
will be strengthened ten fold by this treachery, and Algiers as a conquest will 
never be actually a French Colony. ye 

The Queen and the Prince Consort are ere this in the course of their visit 


was anticipated in the budget, and is neither matter of surprise nor of regret, 


to their “‘ country cousins.” If it prove gratifying to her Majesty, who well 
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deserves a happiness she #0 extensively causes,—Why, well 2 But indepen- om genius Few writers have been able to touch the heart like Thomas Hood, 
dent of personal gratification the royal time might have possibly been more}/and thé day is not far off when his works will enjoy an undisputed position 
usefully occupied than among “wee wee German Lairdies,” many of whom among the English classics. 
possess principalities hardly large enough for a decent * Kail yairdie™ and)! Martin’s Intustarep Bisxe, Part 7.—This truly magnificent edition of the 
titles which, written on parchment, would cover their entire domains. Though Holy Scriptures, is embellished with a splendid engraving on steel, representing 
a Queen Sovereign, however, Victoria is a wife, and she is happily able to sup. a view of the city of Samaria. The work asa whole is unique, whether we 
port both the characters without impairing the dignity of either ; the visit is\ regard the paper, the letter-press, or the graphic illus@ations. 


robably agreeable to * my Albert,” shat being performed, the debt is psid, ‘ 
id “there en end.” The Queen of the British Empire's best visits are either __ Mvstcau History.—By Geo. Hogarth.—New York : Daggers.—We re- 


those to other great sovereiyns, to the grand divirsions of her home empire, or 


to the splendid halls of her own princely nobility. 
Che Drama. 


ceived a copy of this very clever book, just as we were setting out for Canada, 
and it was immediately adopted as a travelling companion. It has therefore 
had a more careful perusal than we can usually give to works sent for notice. 
Mr. Hogarth deserves much praise for his researches on the subject, still more 
for the happy manner in which it is written. The merely curious will find 


Park Tunates.—Fesnce Oress.—Oe Monday last hme produced for the uch to reward him in the perusal, whilst the professional man will perceive an 
first time “la Muette de Portici,” so well known in English under the name accumulation of matter of the last importance to musical science and art. 


of Masaniello. As there is under this last name a beautiful French opera by 
Carafa, it is necessary to preserve the name of * La Muette” to Auber’s master 
piece. This score in 5 acts was performed in Paris for the first time in 1828 
and we must say that its melodies have not lost anything of their primitive 
charm, sweetness, and vigor. It was very well acted and sung by the principal 
artists of the company ; but it will not be fair to pass in silence the capital acting 
of Mdme. Stephen in the part of Fenella, and the superior Masanicllo of M 
Amaud. This ¢enore is now a favourite with the public and it is but justice. 
He was enthusiastically cheered, particularly in his duett with M. Garry (Pie- 
tro) in the 2d act, and in his grand scene of the 5th act, one, of most admira- 
ble inspiration of Auber. ‘The chorusses and orchestra with their perfect lead. 
er, Eugéne Prévost, deserve, as usual every praise. We do not speak of the 
scenery and stage business, because every one knows it is a real modele du 


genre. 


We have now to perform a painful duty, that of recording the death of ox | OE r 
artist of high merit, of stating a regretted loss to all the members of the French - gee - ene 
|| Tue ov Bartetra.—By Massimo Azcglio.—Translated 


|\from the Italian by C. E. Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, New York, Paine 


company and every amateur of song. M. Cceuriot whose beautiful voice we 
admired su much, excellent both as an artist and friend, died on Wednesday) 
morning at 7 o'clock A.M. He was beloved by all his professional brethren 
and many will mourn his death for a long time. His funeral took place yes- 


terday morning, after a service performed in the French Catholic Church, 


Canal Street. 
Mr. Davis, the skilful manager of the French company, has taken immediate 
measures to get up a new set of plays which will not require the presence of 
atenoreleger Besides M. Buscher has already shown good will and facility, 
and will no doubt make himself very useful. 
Last night “ J.es Huguenots’ was performed for the first time by this com- 


pany. It will be repeated on Monday and Wednesday of the ensuing week | 


Mdlle. Calvé will also take her benefit in the course of this week. 
Nisto’s Garven.—The performances here are enriched by the ta'ents of 
Mr. Henry Placide, we need not be surprised therefore that this Paradise of a 
place is filled every night. His Perrin in “ Secret Service,” and his Grand- 
father Whitzhead are the very impersonation of nature in those phases of human 
action, and elicit at each performance increased approbation and applause. 
The Acrobat Family have also been greatly and deservedly attractive, they 
took their benefit last night. 
Bowery Tuearre —We begin to suspect that we have dropped upon a 
misnomer here ; this must really be the Pheenix of old, which expires in a blaze 
at the due season and its successor rises from its ashes in increased beauty and 
splendour. Sure we are that thus far the description is perfectly exact ; we 
dare nut attempt to carry out the notion of the thousand years life of the noble 
bird,—that must either be the result of a poetical and vivid imagination, or we 
must consider that the Pheenix before us does as much between one conflagra 
tion and another as would suffice for a thousand years of any ordinary theatre 
We leave casuists to settle that question ; but there is one thing mure to be 
taken into account, there have been about as many Bowery “‘ Phenixes”’ as 
there have been thousands of years since the creation of the world, according 
to Usher’s chronology ;—let the sapient “‘ make money” out of that. 
Seriously, the enterprise and industry which have been exhibited from time 
to time ander the severe dispensations by which this theatre has been visited 
are worthy of all admiration, and each has surpassed the preceding. The house 
was re-opened on Monday night, it was crowded almost to suffocation, and 


on each might since the cry has been “ we come.” Eso perpetua. 


Literary Notices. 


Harper and Brothers have just issued No. 173 of their Family Library, con- 
taining the “ Travels of Marco Polo” :—a book many have heard of, but we 
presume, few have read. It is exceedingly curious and informing,—and al- 
though it was the product of a Venetian of the 15th century, it yet comprises 
much that is not to be, found in later writers respecting the domestic and so- 


| Here is a preface to this edition written by Mr. H Watson ; it is clever, but 


| we have learnt that his ideas were somewhat crudely put together some two 
| years ago, and they have been published now without his knowledge and con- 
sequently without his having opportanity to revise or correct his hasty first 
thoughts. 
| Tae rartine Sririt’s appress nis Moruer.— By E. W. Wyatt D.—~ 
This elegant little morceau is supposed to be the farewell of a child whose spirit 
has just emerged from the body, and immediately before its flight to the bea- 
tific abodes. It is affecting and impressive, and the imagery is beautiful. 
Cuaracters or SHakspere.—By Wm. Haclitt—New York: Wiley & 
|/Putnam.—The work before us is No. 17 of ** Books which are books,” and is 
‘worthy of the best in the series. Hazlitt is the English Schlegel of Dramatic 
we ngy and the most confiding will hazard little in pinning their faith on his 
sleeve. This work requires not a critical pen at this time of day; its character 


‘& Burgess.—Here we have another serial. It is called the * Medici Series of 
English Prose’’ we have barely had time to peep into it, and think it a charm- 
ing romance which will give us some history into Italian mannars in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. ‘The work is very neatly got up. 

Hont's Mercuants’ Macazine, ror Avcust, 1845,—This useful periodical 
holds a triumphant course, and as usual is replete with matter important to every 
mae of the commercial family of the world, to many a man of science, and 
to all who strive to look beneath the surfaces of things. We would ask atten- 
tion particularly to the paper entitled, ** A Theory of the Gulf Stream.” 


Democratic Review ror Juty anv Avoust, 1845.—New York: J. O. Sul- 
‘ivan, 136 Nassau Street.—This periodical, considered as a literary work (we 
\make no note of its political bearings) stands unquestionably among the highest 
works of its order. Its editor is a ripe and tasteful scholar, and he stands either 
‘father or godfather, to as fine a succession of literary papers as any periodical 
jcan boast of. We perceive that he has now engaged in a task by no means 
congenial to the mind of a litéerateur, that namely, of becoming the publisher, 
‘as well as the editor of the Democratic review; Mr. Laugley’s engagement 
'with the work, ceasing with the volume recently completed. We partly wish 
Mr. O'Sullivan success in his labors, which he commences in a manner likely 
to be appreciated by the public, for we find he is reducing the subscription price 
from five to three dollars per annum. 

New Music.—The following are just published by W. Millet at his Music 
Saloon, 329 Broadway. 

“ Woman's Hearr.”—A Romance in the opera of “ The Enchantress” the 
music by Balfe. Like the airs by this composer generally, there is a complex- 
‘ity mingled with the apparent simplicity of this air, wich completely takes from 
it the insipidity which would have beea the fate of the motif in less skilful 
hands. 

Tue Gonpvotier.—The music of this is by Balfe, and it is sung in “ The 
Daughter of St. Mark.” No one can question the authorship. 

“ Tuerer’s Suntrent in Heaven.” Balfe again, and in “ The Daughter 
of St. Mark.” It is a strain of exquisite melody, smooth and flowing, and ex- 
quisitely fitted for its purpose—that of a Serenade. 

* WHEN THROUGH THE TORN sait.”"—The words by the late Bishop Heber. 
The music by Wm. Roberts. This is intended as a sacred melody, and it is 
tastefully put together, so as to be au appropriate sabbath evening recreation, 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


Granp Matcu at Cricket petTween Eveven Memaers or tue Sr, 
Grorce’s Caicxet or New York, anp Exveven 
or atu Canapa. 
This, which is the first of a “home and match” between the two parties, ori- 


cial character, and history of the Chinese, and other nations and trives of Asia. 


inated in a challenge put forth by the St. George’s Club, and accepted by the 


The same publishers have also issued new Nos. of their illustrated editions of||Montreal Club in behalf of Canada, came off at Montreal on the 30th and 31st 


Shakspeare and the Bible—both of which are exceedingly beautiful, and de- 
serving of extensive patronage. 

Hoops Waitines, Part I. constituting No. 16 of Wiley & Putnams Library 
of Choice Reading. This collection is not designed to comprise all the writ- 
ings of this popular author, but it is a selection from bis more serious produc- 
tions, both in prose and verse, few of which are generally known in this coun- 
try, where his comic works have established for him a reputation, which recog-| 


ult. The very mode of that acceptance gave abundant assurance that al! would 
be in a friendly, kind, and liberal spirit, for the answer intimated to the effect 
that no preliminary difficulties need be expected, as the Canadian players would 
be happy to engage against any eleven Cricketers who might come on from the 
United States. The challengers however had not the least idea of availing 
themselves of this liberal spirit,but brought on eleven members of the St. George's 
Club only. The Canadian force consisted of Messrs. Birch, Conolly, Harring - 

Pocklington 


hises his cleverness, but does not do justice to his powers, and the versatility of ton, Liddell, Shipway, and Wilgress, residents of Montreal ; Capt, 
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and Lieut. Harene, both of the 52d Regiment, stationed in Montreal ; Lieut. 
Hornby of the Royal Engineers, stationed at Quebec ; the redoubtable Winck- 
worth from Toronto ; and the, if possible, still more redoubtable Sharpe from, 
Hamilton. The St. George's men had experienced the prowess of Birch, 
Conolly, Harrington, Winckworth and Sharpe in former contests, and thus far 
the two parties knew and were known to each other. The morning lowered, 
and threatened, but the day turned out a very fine one. 
The wickets were pitched at 12 o'clock on Wednesday the 30th ult ; the St. 
George's Club being in possession of the choice put the Canadians to the bat 
and play was called at 12:50, Winckworth and Birch going in, against the 
bowling of Groom and Wright. The bowling was good throughout this inning, 
as may be assumed from the fact that Winckworth was in 54 minutes for only 
eight runs ; he generally plays his balls very skilfully to the ground, but hap- 
pening to hit up once, Dudson caught him cleverly out at the middle wicket. 
One wicket down, 32 runs. Wilgress then took the bat, which however he 
soon resigned without a run,one of Wright's swift under-hand balls demolishing: 
his wicket. Two wickets, 32 runs. He was succeeded by Shipway, a good 
cricketer, but whose main fault is over-eagerness; a lefi-handed round so 
from Groom upset his house forone run. ‘Three wickets, 42 runs. Conolly' 
succeeded him. 1t was now Birch’s turn to fall ; he is admitted to be one of 
the best batsmen in Canada, and had been mowing away, adding to his score 
till it reached 29—of which two were splendid threes, when at length he was 
caught at the short slip by Wild. Birch however, “ eat-like” had enjoyed | 
many lives : had the fielding been good he must have gone out without a run, 
and he had at least four escapes afterwards. Four wickets down, 44 runs. 
Hornby then assumed the bat ; he is a slashing batter, a hard striker, plays: 
with his bat somewhat up, but more safely than one would at first give credit 
for ; he made a fine three in the short time he was in, but Marsh, at long field.’ 
caught him cleverly out. Five wickets down, 53 rans. Sharpe now came in, 
and Conolly’s fate was arriving ata crisis. He had made a pretty hit of three 
in the course of his play, but he had to succumb to Groom's left hand. Six 
wickets down, 55 runs. Harenc took his place,but though the latter received a 
few balls from each end he did not make a run ; he fell beneath the arm of Wright. 
Seven wickets down, 56 runs, and Pocklington now took the bat. Sharpe re-, 
ceived 24 bulls, but did not make much out of them during the first innings, 
his best hit was only a two, and Turner at the long slip removed him from the, 
bat. Eight wickets down, 69 runs. Liddell sncceeded him but did not make a 
run ; he was bowled out by Wheateroft, who had relieved Groom towards the 


There had certainly beep some defective fielding all round, in the St. George's 
men, at the first innings, for which they resolved to atone the next day, and 
they kept their resolation ; whilst on the other hand the good Canadian fielding 
of the first inning was not sustained at the second. On the whole the impres- 
vion of the public was in favor of St. George as to the final result ;—a great 
mistake, as the event showed. 

Thursday presented a delightful cricketer's morning, being cool and cloudy, 
and the Canadian Second Inning, commenced at 11:45, Winckworth and Birch 
taking the bat. It was unfortunate that Wright, who is a main stay of the Ss. 
George's Club was so exceedingly out of health that it was slmost to be re- 
gretted he should have come at all in his present weak condition. He com- 
menced bowling however together with Groom, but was obliged occasionally 
to relinquish it, lest he should be too much exhausted for the bat when his turn 
should come. Winckworth began a slashing game ; he is a left-handed 
player and his ley hits tell ; he made three threes in his score, but, lifting his 
ball once too often, Ticknor caught him at long field on. One wicket down, 
'¥ runs. Hornby took his place. Birch came tothe ground greatly indisposed, 
and contrary to the expectation of both friends and adversaries, he fell without 
arun. Two wickets down, 21 runs. Wilgress next took the bat, a clever ac- 
tive batter, but whose style of batting is very much across. He ran his score 
up very neatly,but by an attempted ¢wo ran,when be had gone past his wicket at 
the first run, he was run out. This by the bye was the prettiest piece of wicket- 


‘keeping we have ever seen ; the second part of this run was in consequence 


of an over throw, and when the ball was thrown in a second time, the wicket 
keeper, Tinson, had to jurmp at least two feet upward for it, and he crashed 
down the stumps ball in band as he descended. Three wickets down, 59 rons. 
Sharpe now came to the bat, and he and Hornby for a long time made dreadful 
aavock. Amongst the hits of the latter were two fine threes, but more impor- 
tant by far were two lost balls in succession made to the leg, of course counting 
6 each. Hornby’s eye was observed to be turned to that spot from which he 
made the first lost ball, and he was successful in repeating it ; but in a third 
attempt he got his quietus from Bates, who fielded at the leg, and who caught 
him so narrowly that there was scarcely more than room for his hand, between 
the ball and the earth. This was the finest feat in the match except that of 
Tinson at the wicket. Four wickets down, 86runs. Harrington came next , 
in his score of 9 he made two threes, and Wright dislodged his bails. Five 
wickets down, 100 runs. Next came Conolly, whom Groom put out for three 
runs. Six wickets down, 108 runs. Conolly was succeeded by Harenc. 


close of the inning. Nine wickets down, 77 runs Harrington came last to 
the bat. Pocklington who is an active and long batsman, witha large reach, 
a bold hand, and an elegant style, did much for his party in this inning, he 
made three threes, and three twos, but Wheatcroft ended his career, and with); 
it the party for the present, Harrington bringing out his bat without a run 
Tew wickets down, 80 runs, the inning having lasted 2} hours, in which time. 
213 balls were bowled. 

‘The players now sat down to a hospitable lunch, provided by the Canadian. 
Gentlemen, and assumed play again at four o'clock, St. George's Club taking, 
the bat against the bowling of Birch and Shipway during the first five overs.and, 
during the remainder, of Winckworth and Sharpe. Turner and Wright were 
the first pair to go in, and they kept together nearly half an hour, in which 
time Wright made his score 12, of which ove was a splendid four, but Sharpe 
at length faund his stumps. One wicket down, 26 runs. Syme then took his! 
place. He is a good batsman, but his career was short on this occasion, for 
Winckworth prostrated him after he had made one hit which was a three. 
Two wickets down, 31 runs. ‘Ticknor then assumed the bat. In the mean-, 
time Turner who had maintained his ground # of an hour manfully, and had 
made a fine three and a finer four hit, at length succumbed to Sharpe. Three 
wickets down, 35 runs. To him succeeded Wheatcroft, a steady batsman, 
who held his position 25 minutes, but it was exceedingly difficult to make runs 
against the deadly true length balls of the bowlers now engaged. He effected 
one handsome three nevertheless in the course of his score, and at length 
Winckworth demolished his house. Five Wickets down, 48 runs. The St. 
George’s men were now four ahead of their antagonists, when Tinson took the 
bat, which he handled to the admiration of the spectators, there were three twos 
in his score, and he appeared to be pursuing a prosperous career, when it was 
arrested by Wilgress, who caught him neatly at the middle wicket. Five 
wickets down, 61 runs. He was succeeded by Dudson. Ticknor had begun 
his course brilliantly with a four hit, he afterwards made a three, and main- 
tained his bat altogether an hour and twenty minutes, but Sharpe prostrated 
him at length after he had run up a score of 20. Six wickets down, 74 runs. 
Bates came next. His career was a short one, he made two hits of two runs 
each, and then fell before Winckworth. Seven wickets down, 79 runs. Dud- 
son had begun his score with a three, and afterwards increased his score to 9, 
but the wicket keeper Liddell, an exceedingly expert one, caught his ball on 
the rise, and closed his account. Eight wickets down, no increase. At this 
period of the game the St. George’s Club were within one of the whole Cana- 
dian score, and there were yet three wickets to go down, but the fickle goddess! 
was in her capricious mood, and would stir no further in favor of the challengers 
that day. Groom succeeded Bates, and he was very shortly run out without 
making ahit. Wilde who came after Dudson was caught at the point by 
Winckworth, and Marsh brought his bat out. Thus the mere one which should 
render the two sides equal, and for which there were three batsmen to exert 
themselves, could not be obtained, and the first innings closed at'80 for Cana- 
da, 79 for St. George’s Club. The inning was played in 2 1-2 hours, and 188 
balls were delivered. 


Sharpe had been batting with great success, making almost successive twos ; 
latterly he made two threes in fine style, but a ball which he received from 
Groom, was struck forward by him, and the bowler caught it on the returm 
Seven wickets down, 125 runs. Pocklington now took the bat, but was not 
fortunate this time ; he was caught by Syme at the middle wicket. Eight 
wickets down, 128 runs. Shipway now came to the bat ; he is too eager a 
player, ond he ran out Harene, in a very faulty manner, who had been neatly 
running up his score. Nine wickets down, 135 runs. Lastly came Liddell who 
aowever had no opportunity of increasing the score of the game, as Shipway 
was bowled out by Dadson, and Liddell brought out his bat. Ten wickets 
down, 135 runs. This innings was played in 3} hours, and 313 balls were de. 
livered. 

At 3: 45 the St. George's Club went in for the final struggle, they had 136 
runs runs to work up, and they had to play against antagonists who understood 
each others play better than on the preceding day. It consequently behoved 
them to play carefully, and not throw a chance away by over eagerness. Of 
the style of the bowling the following will be a proof to cricketers: at one 
period there were three overs in which but one run was made, twice there were 
three overs in which no run was made, and once there were four overs in which 
but two were made, Now as the St. George’s men were admittedly fine bats- 
men, what must we say of the bowling? Turner and Syme first assumed the 
bat, Winckworth and Sharpe bowling throughout the inning. Syme was again 
most unfortunate, being put out at the second ball by Winckworth. One wick- 
et down, I run. Ticknor succeeded him. Turner had been playing coolly and 
carefully, and had made one fine three hit in his score, was put out after main- 
taining his ground an hour, by being caught at the Cover point by Thorpe. Two 
wickets down, 29 runs. Now came Wright. Ticknor like Turner had been 
playing a steady game, but was caught on the rise by the Wicket keeeper, 
Liddell. Three wickets down, no increase. Wheatcroft came next, but was 
soon caught by Sharpe. Four wickets down, 38 runs. He was succeeded by 
Tinson, who made two twos and two ones, but Winckworth tipped his bails 
very neatly. Five wickets down, 48 runs. It was now considered a forlorn 
hope to briag up the arrears, but the St. George’s men continued to stand to 
their arms manfully, whilst even that hope remained. Dudson succeeded Tin- 
son, and he commenced with a slashing four from Winckworth’s bowling ; he 
afterwards made two twos, but Winckworth perceiving Dudson’s impetuosity 
laid a trap for him, and was successful; after bowling one or two sharp balls” 


lWinckworth gave a slow, high-pitched one, which fell considerably short of 


length, Dudson stepped forward to slash at it, struck short, and the ball easily 
took his wicket. Six wickets down, 62 runs. Nett came Groom, who received 
no fewer than 21 balls, from which he could only make two single runs ; he 
was bowled out by Sharpe. Seven wickets down, 71 runs. Wild took the 
place of Groom. Wright had now been in nearly an hour and a half, and had 
been cautiously increasing his score, in which, however, there was one three, 


lwhen he allowed himself to fall into the same trap as Dudson, from his old an- 


tagonist Winckworth. Eight wickets down, no increase. Bates now took the 


[bat but was caught very beautifully at the point by Shipway, at the first ball, 


| 
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Nine wickets down, no increase. Marsh had precisely the same fate as Ba:es,| 
and Wild brought out his bat after making a splendid four bit. Ten wickets! 
down, 75 runs. The inning was played in 2} hours, and 235 balls were de- 
ivered. 

. The Canadians were therefore masters of the field by a majority of 61 runs.’ 
The game was faicly and honorably contested on both vides, not a dispute oc-. 

curred in the course of it; the main hope of the winners being to continue their! 


superiority at the Retam match at New York. that of the losers to pesover| 
their laurels. The umpires were to have been the Hon. Mr. Draver for Canada,| 
and Mr. Bradshaw for the St George’s Club, but the hon gentleman was only 
able to give his attention during a portion of Wednesday, therefore Mr. Try, 
was the Canadian umpire during all the rest of the play. ‘The scorers were 
Mr. Anbot, for Can-da, and Mr. A. D_ Paterson, of this Journal, for the St. 
George’s Club. ‘The return match will take place on the St George's ground 
in this city, during the concluding week of this present month. 
The following is the summary of the score: 
ALL CANADA, 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


lis immortalized by Scott in the Third Series of the said Tales, inthe “ Legend 
of Montrose ;” and the Rifle surmovnting the various articles hanging over 
the mantel-piece belonged to Spechbacker, the Tyrulese patriot, whose name is 
perhaps remembered in the beautiful Opera of * Amilie” by Rooke. Near 
the book-case hangs an ancient Border Bugle, an instrament much used during 
the times of the Border feuds; the Travel/ing Flask of James V1, and the 
Sporan or Purse of the celebrared Outlaw, Rov Roy McGregor, the favourite 
‘nero of Scott. Behind the bust of Shakspeare is Rob Roy's Long Gun; 
above which is a pistol which belonged to Claverhouse, of notable memory, 
afterwards Viscount of Dundee, and whom Scoit has greatly celebrated in his 
“Old Mortality ;" below this pistol there are a pair formerly the property of 
Napoleon. 
| The Stag-hound lying at Sir Walter's feet is Maida, his oid favourite, at 
whose death, Scott writing a Latin epitaph made a false quantity, which was 
tnuch cut up by the critics of the day; the Hour Glass b-longed to Kirkvon, 
author of the * History of the Church of Scotland ;” the Great Highland 
Broadsword hanging below the Shie/d was preseuted to Sir Walter by the 
‘Celtic Society, and the Walking Stick of Sir Walter, resting against the 


Winckworth, c. Dudson, » Groom 8 c. Ticknor, b Groom........-. - 12] chimney-pece, was presented to, and is now in the possession of the Painter, 
Shipway, b. cece “4 ss MES A correspondent in Canada inquires whether our “ Wettincron anp 
Convlly, b. M SON,” now in progress, are not the old plates which have already been given 
Hornby, ¢ aren, G 31, contemporary. We would state for the information of all, that our Piate 
Sharpe, c. Wash, ¢. Groom, b. Groom....---- +--+ 31! is one which has never been produced in this country ; a portion of it, not 
Harene, b. FOS O88 ove ces | amounting to half the composition, has indeed been given, but so as to mutilate 
Pocklington, b. c. Syme, b. the geueral effect, fur it is only of one of these distinguished men, and the in- 
Liddell, am | terest is altogether lost by isolating it from its great companion, and by destroy- 
*«* Since penning the above, our attention has been called to a paragraph 
MO - 3 in the Albion of last week, announcing that the proprietor of that Journal has 


8 
St. GEORGE'S CLUB, N. Y. 
PIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Turner, b. Sharpe........---... 12 c. Sharpe, b. Winckworth....... 17, 
Syme, b. Winckworth.......... 3 b. Winckworth..............-.. 
Ticknor, b. Sharpe............- 20 ¢. Liddell, b Shanpe........... 8 
Wheatcroft b. Winckworth...... 8 Sharpe, Winckworth....... 2) 
Tinson,c Wilgress, b Sharpe.... 7 b. Winckworth..............-- 
Dudson, c. Liddell. b. Sharpe.... 9 b. 10 
Bates, b. Winckworth.......... 4 c Shipway, b. Winckworth..... 
Wild, c. Winckworth, b. Sharpe... @ not out... 4 
Marsh, not out................. 0 ¢. Shipway,b. Winckworth...... 0; 
No balls........... Noball............- 
79 5 


On Thursday evening the Canadian Gentlemen gave a dinner to their friendly | 
opponenis, at Tetu's Hotel, to describe which gently and briefly, we may truly, 
say that the eating was worthy of Apicius or Lucullus, the wines would 
have done honour to Bacchus himself, and the President of the Montreal Club | 
C. H. Castle Eeq., most ably sustained the character of the amphytrion of tte 
feast, in which he was ecapitally supported by J. Dyde Eeq., V.P. Good fel 
lowshi» end kind feeling prevailed throughout ; the guests sat long, vet sat) 
not out either the welcume or the enjoyment: and on the following day the 
St. George's Club returned home. | 

NEW PRESEN(ATION PLATE. 

We are proud to announce to our Subscribers and the Public, a superb Plate, 
executed in the most masterly style of Engraving, which we received a few 
weeks since from the hands of the artist, and from which we are now having a 
sufficient number of copies taken off to supply our subscribers. 

Some time ago we stated that we had a splendid and interesting subject in 
hand, designed to represent the only interview that ever took place between 
two of the greatest heroes of modern times,—WexuincTon anp NeLson ;— 
and we hazard nothing in saying that this magnificent Engraving will far sur 
pass anything of the kind that has yet been issued to embellish or illustrate a 
weekly Journal. The artist is proceeding in his task with sedulous industry, 
but to do the work the justice we desire and intend, will take up rather more 
time than was originally anticipated. 

In the meantime, however, as will be observed by the announcement above, 
we have not been unmindful of the interests of our subscribers ; and the mag- 
nificent plate which we are now issuing has been many months in hand, under 
our anxious inspection and care. The subject of this engraving is 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

IN HIS STUDY AT ABBOTSFORD. 
The original painting is by William Allan, R.A., a friend and favorite of that 
distinguished man, and the original picture is in the possession of Robert 
Naysmith, Eeq., F.R.C.S., the engraving isa perfect fac-simie of the origina! 
plate, put forth at Edinburgh, and is executed in the best and most finished 
line manner from the burin of Mr. Dick, of this city, who has really wrought 
upon his subject con amore. 

Six Wa rer is represented seated in his Study at Abbotsford, reading the 
Proclamation which was issued Mary, Queen of Scots, previous to her marriage 
with Henry, Lord Darnley. The “ Stil) Life” of the picture is painted from 
the original at Abbotsford. The Vase on the table is the gift of Lord Byron ; 
the Keys hanging by the window are those of “The Heart of Mid Lothian, or 
The Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh,” which Scott so finely celebrated in his 
Second Series of ‘‘The Tales of my Landlord ;” the Sword suspended from 
the book-case was that of the Marquis of Montrose, that leader 


~—| a Portrait of “Sir Walter Scott, in his Study at Abbotsford,” in course of 


engraving, intended for presentation to his Subscribers. It is certainly not a 
little gratifying to our vanity that such a veteran of the Press should find it 
to his interest to trust to our judgment rather than his own, and thus fyllow in 
our footsteps. We most assuredly do not mean to blame him for taking all 
lawful means for recruiting that ** Army,” which he stated a short time since 
was “decaying from deaths and deseriions,” and if he thinks our next subject 
(NeEtson anp Wetiineton) would be of any use to him in stopping that 
“ desertion” why let him make use of it by all means. Though gentlemen 
‘might deem it unhandsome thus to poach on other people's preserves, yet we 
desire that our contemporary will throw aside all qualmishness in the matter 


4 and freely help himself to any of our ideas that may suit his turn. 


_ WHEN THE BODY IS SUBJECT TO MANY CHANGES, IT REQUIRES MEDI- 


‘CINE.—Sudden changes from very hut, tochilly weather, are unfavourable to health ; 
‘and it is a fact universally admitted, that heat and moisture are powerful egents in 


—  vroducing disesse, and that constant dry and constant wet weather are both favorable 


to iis generation, it does not signify what we cali it: it may be ague ; it mav be 
biiious fever ; it may be yellow fever; it maybe dysentery; it may be rheumatism ; 
‘it may be bronchi.is ; it may be cholic it may be constipation of the bowels; it may 
be inflammation of the bowels , it may te inflammetion of the stomach ; it may be 


| « nervous affection; but still itis d:sease, and adisease curable by the Brandreth 


Pils. because they remove ail from the body, all that can in ary wannerfeed 
ne furtner progress of the malady ; no taiter how calied ; thus these pil:s are not only 
\.he most proper Medicine, but geacraily the only medicine that need or ought tobe used. 
iG Remember, Vruggists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if you purchase of 

hem you will obsaia a counterfeit. B. BR ANDRE ro, M.v. 


THE BRANDRETA PILLS, as a general family medicine, especially in a country so 
sudject to sudden changes of tempera’ ure as this, their value isiacalculable, By having 


) he Brandreth Pills always on hand, should a suddea attack of sickuess teke place, they 


can be viven at oace, and will often have effected a cure betore the physician could have 
larrived. 
| In cholic or inflammation of the bowels, these Pil!s will at once relieve, and perseve 
rance in their use, according to the directions, will surely do ali that medicine can do, 
to restore the health of the patient. 

In all cases of Indigestion, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and all affections 
‘of the stomach and bowels, the Brandreth Pills will be found a never-failing remedy, 

To insure the full benefit of these celebrated Pills, they should be kept in the house, 
so that, upon the first commencement of sickness, they may be at once resorted to. 
One dose then is better than a dozen after disease has become established in the sys. 
‘em. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pilis is at 241 Broadway ; also 
at'274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York, and Mrs. Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 


B-ooklyn. 
R. MARTIN & CO. 
Will Publish, 
Tus Day, 
PART 7. 
oF their beautifully Illustrated Famity Binz, with Notes by the Rev. A. Fletcher 
D D. containing a highly finished view of the Ruins of the City of Samaria. The 
superiority of this work over ali others, makes it a desirable acquisition in every fami- 
iy. While other works have been magnificently lliustrated, the Bible, until now, has 
never received the highest aids of art. 
A splendid Family Record will be given in the early No’s. and everything will be 
done to render it the most beautifuy copy of the my: riptures ever — The 
ars. 
R 


\plates and steels alone, of this work, will cost over forty thousand dol 
Aug. 9—2t* .MARTIN & CO., 26 John St. 


UPFRIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 

number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but without young children, may be ae- 

c mmoda‘ed with spacious apartments in one of the most eligibie locations of the city ; 

and with any proportion of board that may best suit their requirements. The most un- 

panestooet Jan peveeee will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
n St. John’s Park. 


NO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE.—JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Broadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
aiways be found a large and gene.al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. : 
J.L. UW. is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 
celebraied Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 
rfect —All orders for Music, Musical instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 


|Subscriber, will meet the e attention as if by a al application. 
Myl7-Om.). JAMES L. HE WITT, 295 Broadway. between Reade and Duane, 
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TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
VHE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- 

T lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the sing!e pound as cheaply as sold by 

the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, al ( a 

are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 


nience. 
“7 single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. — g 

The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 

GREEN TEAS. 


Hyson...... $0 50 
0 63 | Good Imperial 0 


Fine full-flavored Hyson......... © 75| Fine-favored Gunpowder ......-. 0 73 
“ Extra Fine 


Very superior fs 
Good Hyson-skin. 0 
Ool $0 
Seouchong, - + 0 63 | Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 
Superior Pekoe flowers.........- 0 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Fine Oolong ..... cious Black O 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s 
commission for purchasing, charges, &c. &c. 
Green—Small-Leaf Guapowder $1 25; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. “4 
Black—A gut variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 


try. 
‘Xlso—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. ; : 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
ualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tee 
Sompany beg te state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
trade, in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or 
udispte. April 12 3m 
OHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 6! 
South Street, Now York.—The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 
the public to his unequailed arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain 
and lrejand, who may be sent fur by their friends, begs to state that, in consequence of 
the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude aj] unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguia: agents at Liver- 
ool, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk im the estabiish- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra 
tion season, to superintend the embarkation of passengers ergageu here. The ships 
eonployed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
-ommanded by kind and experienced men, and as they szil from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance may be placed that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt. 
ly despatched. - With such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
continuation of that patronage which has been so liberallyextended to him for so many 
yeurs past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passagé money wi!l as 
usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
also be secured if desired, For at? apply to 
ERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 


ery Fine 


00 
338 
CK TEAS. 
63 
Pouchong.... 50 


Agency in Liverpool :— 
Messrs J. & Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No. | Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
Drafts and Exchauge from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at all the p-incipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
New York Baancn—Orrice 74 Watt StTREET— 
J OB HARVEY, Esq, Cuaisman. 
John Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
Jawes Esq. 
George Barc:ay, Esq. 
Samuel 3. Howland, Esq. 
Gorpam A. Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M Fox, Esq. 
J. LEANDER STARR, Manager. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 367 Broadway. 


BaNKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 

SOLiciTorR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great en egie to the assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of tne Loan Depart- 
ment, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 
- the Locai Directors, (as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for duty, 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


icy. 
raveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of the value of the “ bonus” in this:nstitution. These proofs will at 
each division be PAID IN CasH if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates *‘ for life with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Comrany 
EFFECTING [INSURANCE in New York. 

The pabtic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distrivution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Departinent—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(Jaly 26. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen‘. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. it LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 


hotels, and boarding nouses} 


Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 62/| 


“| jsatisfaction to you.—I aim yours, very respectfully, 


1) orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent thr the Post Office, will be 
puncivally attended to. Mydtely. 


|for Sauds’s GENU 


ONROY’S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STORE—No. 52 
Fulton-street, corner of Cliff, N.Y.—where every article in the line can be pur- 
jcnasea oe a> on the most reasonable terms. Each article of John Conroy’s make 
warranted. 
Broken Rods. Reels and Tackle, repaired and put in complete order. 
Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
such as stated at unifo:m prices. Aug2-ti, 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 
HE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
universally concededto be the best preparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
While it does not injure the tooth, znd dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kilis the 
pain and :emoves ali sureness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 
avery famn'y, for their use and comfort ia removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
to which we are hlavle. 
The followiog testimony from one of our most distinguished practical Dentists wil! 
be considered sufficient evidence ot its merits :— 
New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 


Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Gem' lemen—lIn the course of my practice | have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANUDYNE, for the reliet of the Tooth- 
Ache; andas 1 constantly recommend it to my patients, 1 deem it just to impart my 
M. LEVETT, Dentist, 

260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Diuggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. of Chambers-street. (Granite Buildiogs). Soild at 79 Pulton-street, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and country. {iG Be particular 
and ask for SANDS’S CLOVE ANUOLYNE.—Price 25 cents. Ag2-3m. 


WELLINGION HOTEL, TORONTO. 

CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, bas been newly 
fwmished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
siness wili be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 
|North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 
| The Table wiil be pleatifully supplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, and the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. 
From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convemence o! their 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share ot public patronage. 
OG Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Motel. 
My3i-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
| USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BaLDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
comprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomonic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
jsomely bouus in 2 vols., Russia. 
| %. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work,326 Nos. are 
jpublished, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 
complete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,— Forming a comple Fas- 
mer’s Library,—consisting of the following subjects :— 

1. The Hoise, complete in ove volume. 

2. Cattle, “ “ “ 

4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 


‘separately. 
+* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
‘and Steamer. Myl0-tf. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy 
Wie Segars in all their variety. 
OG Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-le. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
Yo. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having takes the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inform 

e bis numeious friends in the City ard Country that the Establishmept has under 
tus charge undergone a thoreugh renovation, and It now affords one of the most ele- 
gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
or eee pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
of Meals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
‘ronage, that while the viands shaliin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges wi!lat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

fi Open eon Surdays Ju 14-6m. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker S!reet, near Elm. 


OG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 

ing calamity that can possibly betall a person of refined taste, and 

who has a capacity for erjoying alithe g orious sights in this beautitul 

world, 1s a disease of the eyes. The worie itseif would offer litle satisfaction to the 

poor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 

halt of their sweetves~s when the object of endearment or affection cau no longer be 

grasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the sou! puts out through the eyes to 

embrace whatever sne holes dear. The blivd! the dark! the dimly-seeing! how keen 

the com misseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 

sbout that there has been discovered a Ba]~am that will cure—aosolutely and effectually 

cure—weak, sore and inflamed eves, which, unless treated in time, always increase, 

and generally lead to total blindness! Be warued in time, and go seek the remedy, 
while you can yet see your way. 

The Roman tye Balsam is a prescriotion of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
been a long time in use. and is confidenily recon,:mended to the public asthe best and 
most successful salve ever used for inflammatory diseases of the Eye In csses where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bal! of the eye thickly covered with biood, it acts 
almost like magic. and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
tions. In dimness of sight, Caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or parti] loss of sight from sickness or 
old age, it is a sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
without avy apparent disease. This Balsam his restored sight in many instances 
where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed for years. 
Inflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an irritable nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon re- 
moved by the application of the Balsam. One trial wili convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with full directions for use. Prepared and 
sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 
$ LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
‘ that their O1L was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
‘ =. provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are strengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
spots become fertile under jts influence, if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the case, except at an advanced age In fact,the GENUINE BEARS’ 
OIL, is ur pomeeey the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 
The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet, by 
A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton-st., and 77 East Broadway. Price—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
small. Sold also eneraily throughout the Union. Purchasers shouldask 


E Bears’ Oil, and take no other. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 
HESE spacious premises have at Jength been opened in most excellent style; no 
description can adequately convey a notion oi its numerous excellencics. The 
Italian Upera Troupe are there, the Eilsler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline. ail the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicr.¢ 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Adu@ssion—the seriously disposea may view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promenades outside tne wails, while the more 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Opera» ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Myi7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YOkKK AND BOSTON, via STONING. 
R TUN AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers,running in conneciion with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Katsroads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 Lous, Capt. —-—— 
NARRAGANS&TT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 
RHOVE {SLAND, 000 tous, Capt. Thayer. 


Under -he new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the loth 
April, leaving New York, Boston aad Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 

Will leave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 44 P M. 

Will leave Providence at6P M. 

Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 

Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Friaays, ac 5 P.M. 

Via Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M 

Passenvers on arsival of the Sieamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded 
nthe Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 

For passage or freight, app.y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa iway, or office of 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent. on the wharf. 


Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office | 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myi7-6m 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriag the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform tne 
readers of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments js 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thorougnfares || 


{| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
| Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
At this Gallery Miniatures aie taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
| can at all times recommend themse!Ves ; and which are at Jeast equal to any that 
| have been heretvfore executed. M. B. BRADY respectiully invites tre attention of 
| the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting \he City, to the very fine specimens 
jof DAGULRRLUTYPE LIKENESSES ow exhibition at bos bsteblishment; beheving 
| that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Pubiic Mr. Brady has recently 
| made considerable improvement in his mude o1 taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
| gard to their dur bility and colouring, Which Le thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 
| nm all cases are warranted to give satistection. The coouring cepartmeut isin the hangs 
lof a competent and prac.icai person, aid in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
1} > The American institute awerded a First Premium, at the lete Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
|BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exlibiiea. 

*,* Instructions carefuily given in the Art.— Pilates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
| plied. M B. BRADY. (Apig 


|| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giijlott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of @ more durable eharac- 
iter. 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
‘country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points ef the 


| Greai Croton Aqueduct. 


The Dam at Croton River. 
2 Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


i View of the Jet at o 


ountain in the Park, New York. 

“ in Union Park, = 
The low price at which these Peus are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
_ must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—an entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
‘lbining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade by 
| June &. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


\CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
| FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 


|| South Street, corner Maiden Lane 


} To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 

i} DETROIT in 4 days. 

} MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTUPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO TO, I sMILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 


T.e style of the work will be similar to that of Bandage, Tryou & Co, with whose es-|| HE Subscriber having made a:rangements with various first class lines of buats on 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE oF Prices. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from.............. $16,00 to $20,00 
Bik Cogs Panes assecee 6,50 
** Satin Vests of the very best quality............... -- 3,50to0 4,50 

Prices FOR MAKING aND TRIMMING. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


iv A Specimen Coat always to be seen. }| 


(Mr8-tf.) G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. - 


the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, aud Wabash Cana!s, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
\&c., Sieirmboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, and Michigan, and the 


||Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 


‘ac , are enabled to iorward Emigrants «nd others to any part of the Western States and 
\Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibie rates. 

| Persons goiag West are invited to call at the office and examine the *“* Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 


| to almost any partof the tinion. Parties in the coustry wishing one of the above 


‘Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi- 
cated by addressing, post paid, W.& J. T. TAPSCUTT South-st., 
My1l0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


LEXANDER WATS UN, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and, 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street —House No. 426 Broome Street — 


A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 


Office hours from 9 A M.to 6 P M. 
and other instruments in all parts of the City, without any extracharge. |My24-ly 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. j 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the 


Bank or Commerce, as General Aceuts, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm 


once, all eligidle risks for Insurance on Singie Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivorship 
Aneuities. oa the same favourab e terms as at ine London Office. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— | 
Perfect Security —arising frum a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre-' 
mium tund. 
Parsitipa‘ion at once in all the profits of the Company. 
w Premiums tor short term of Lire. 
ite Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. | 
Bonus of eighty per ceat—or 4-5tus uf tre Profi.s returned to the Policy holiers every 


three years at co apound interest. i 


P. ofits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. | 
A fair compeasation ail»wed on the surren ter of Life Policies to the Compan? 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without { For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. profits. with profits. 
25 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 06 113 219 48 
35 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 88 


40 1 31 1 44 3 00 3 39 
From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! 
Co, with the important addition of a large paid up Capital ; and by paying the profits 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reduction 
every three years, until the premium ceases, When they still continue to participate in 
all the profits of the Co. 
The public is respectfully requested to call at the Agency and examine the superior 
advantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical] rates of premium’ 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the 
operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in Enyiand. 
Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. 
Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms, and every information may be 
obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Jy 12-tf R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Sourn Street, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
PERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Sabecribers, that the same system that characterized their 
Po and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner a8 possible. Better proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctvtal and satisfactory manner in which the business 
he transacted through the past emigrating season. e ships for which the Subscri- 

Ts are Agents comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVE)tPOOL PACKETS ann tHE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
Cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne 
Cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the @ubscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of 10ney paid for their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J.T.TAPSCOTT, 


DAGUERREOTY PES 

‘PDLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
| corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Svor-). awarded the Medal. four 
'Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,”’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phile- 
idelphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited, 

| Price of these superb Photograpus reduceu to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
30tua no one need now sit fur an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 


any weather. 


Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. it 


Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 

\warded to any desired point, at ower rates than by any other manufactory. 

| WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above Mr29. 

DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

| DERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any pert of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can be suppiied with dra ts payable at sight without discount, 

jfor any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 


|| IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned é& 


‘o., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London-- 
and branches throughout England aud Wales. 
| IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout lreland. 
IN sCOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
jock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSC OTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Re? the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 


selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


||Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Bellamy, 


of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded al) others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ‘‘ slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Par’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, 1 beg leave in justice to you, as proprietoss of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844, 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. I tried remedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
ito afford me any relief. At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | had taken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 

family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and I could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and a!) 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and I can say now that since I have been us: 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. 1am also stronger, I sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by mony me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadephia. 


South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 06 Waterloo Road. | 


Sold by the by “reg THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
go 43 oe w York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. ~ 
HE Great Westera Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; aud their new fron Steas-ship GREAT BallAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap-| 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as luiiows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW-YORK. 


Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western ‘Thursday 12thJune 
Great Western do dtu July | Great Western ° 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug) 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oct 
Great Western do Lith Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, fiom New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. My 10-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVEKPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL on the IIth of each 
month 
FROM NEW 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa F!uridge, 26th March. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E & Cobb, 26th April. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 11th Feb. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, ilth March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deoeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 11th April, 
GARRICK, Vapt. B. |. IL. Trask, 26:h June | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, May. | 

Thes¢ ships are all of the first ciass, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New) 
York, with such improvements as coimbiue great speed with unusual comfort for pas-, 
sengers. 

Bvery care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price) 
of passage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided These ships are, 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 


Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels| ns 


or packages sent by thom, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. for freight! 
or passage, apply to E. K, COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SUIPLEY & Co., Liverpo >t. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12; cents per s:ngle sleet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

0G» Messrs. &. K. Cotlias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers, 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz sen} 
the Rosvcius, Sidd Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is) 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKERS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Srepuen Wuitney,W C Thoinpson,Maiy IL 
States, A. Britton, June il 

Vireinian, Chas Heirn, July 11 VIRGINIAN, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warertoo W. il. Allen, Aug. 11 WaTERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their! 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is| 
Ered at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package,sent, 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply! 

to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpoo) on the 2ist of each month, 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wi:l be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. ! ' 
Ships. | Captains. | From New York. | From Liverpool. | 
Ashburton, H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juiy 21, Nov.2l,! 
Independence, |F.P.Ailen, Mar. 6, Juty 6, Nov. April2i, Aug. 21, Dec. 21,) 
Henry Clay. ‘Ezra Nye, Apnl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May %1, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These ships are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed e\the: im point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities,! 
and ofer great inducements to suppers, to wnom every facility will be granted. | 
They are com ninded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of tne convenience aud comfort of passengers. | 
The price of passage outward is now fix-d at $100, for which ample stoces of every. 
description will beprovidec, save Wines aud Liquors, which cay at al! times be obiained 
upon application to the Stewards. 
fige Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages seat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor., 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which! 
wiil sacceed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually, 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Is*, i0th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, | 
17th and 27th of every month through out the year, viz.:— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. } 
SrerHen WHITNEY, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 


Unirep States, 700 tous, March 26. 


Snips. Captains. From New York. ‘ From P rtsmouth. 

St. James F.R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20,June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland |R. H Griswold 19, 10, 10;March I, July 1,Nov, 1 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, Qu, 20 10, 0, } 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1) 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland &. Kaight lo, 10, 10,April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 

uebec \@. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 id, 10, 1 

ictoria \&. BE. Morgan Marehl, July 1,Nov. 1; 20, 20, 20, 
Wellingtoa Chadwick 10 May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1) 
Headrick Huison G. Moore 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10 
Priace Albert |W. S Sebor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1) 
Westminster ‘Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na-| 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liqaors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed! 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 South-st., oc to 

My2i-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
5 ge Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falis on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool 


W.C. Barstow, |June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 


Cambridge, 
Ragland, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. l1Aug.16, Dec. 16, April 16 


July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept 


Montezuma, (new))A. W. Lowber, 1, Jan. 


1 ay 
ug. 1, Dec. 1, April I)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


Europe, A.G Furber, (A 
New York, 08. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6\Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July } 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every’ 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


ht or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


a sal. Comment on such evidence is ry. 


BO ag LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with 


ces. Ap. 20 


HENRY’S CHINESE SHAVING CREAM; 
OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 

{ig principal ingredients of this celightfui Grental Compound, being of Eastern 

origin, the preparation differs entirely irom any other heretofore otlered tor the 
Same purpose. Its component parts are hela in the highest estimation where best 
known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, and only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy all of its real worth. It hes cost the Propietors years of labor, 
and much expense, to bring the article to its preseut siate of perfection, and is now 
submitted for pudlic favour on its own meiiis, with the confident besief that it 1s the 
best as we!! as the most economi al shaving Compound now in use. 
A perus:!o° the following testimonials is respectfully requested 
PRoGRESS OF SCIENCE.—Nothing is more intelligibly indicative of the amazing pro- 
gress of Science in this age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly made 
to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dwellings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily 1¢ceiving new ac- 
cessious to our comtoit. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been minister- 
ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instea: of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—that 1s,if you use Sands & Co.’s admirable * Shaving Soap.” Just 
jury it.—N. Y. Herald. 

SoMETHING FOR THE Beany.— Not to make it grow, Reader—that is not exactly de- 
sirable; but a spendid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
surpassable. Messrs. A.B. Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous forthe superiority 
of every thing they sei] in the Diug and Perfumery line ; but they never did * bearded 
van’? agrester favor than in furnishing bim with “ Henry's Chinese Shaving Cream.” 
it is beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided |uxury.—New York 
American Republican. 

(i Several of our contempora ies have exhausted the powerof language in przise 
of a new compound 0: the saponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co., 273 Broadway, 
called ** Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital article, and deserves 
all that is suid of it —N. Y. Morning News 

Tue CuIngsE SHAVING CREAM, prepsred by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 
articies everinvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. It 1s so convenient 


‘land pleasant that, once tried, it wt'l always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
||at the toilet of a gentleman —N. Y. Sun 


SuMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, in the shape of “ Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream.” haa recently been tried by us in underguing tne ** beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands & 
Co , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emolilent to the skio we ever made use of. It 
makes the face soft end pleasant, and reither smart nor roughness follows the trace 
of the razor. It is decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do their own barbering,” 13 invaluable — Y. Express. 

Sorr Soap.—The best razor im the world is of jittle use, provided the shaver has to 


||}work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No mancan go through the operation 


of shaving, without he is aided by one or other of the shaving compounds for saie by 
the Perfumers. Of all those which we have tried, we give ‘* Henry’s Chinese Shaving 
Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co.,the p eference. It raises a thick, delicate and 
creamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operationtamousiy. We would not have 
any objec'ion to receive a half-dozen pots of it, which wouldiast us about a half-dozen 
years.—N. Y. Aurore. 

Prepared ind soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N ¥.—P:ice,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7y Fulton-st,. and 77 
East Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOssyY, 
Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 
Ba FIN c their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its 
Appeadages,and all i(mperfec ions of Vision. Testimonials trom the most etni- 

nent medicil men of Europe and America. Reference to patients that have been per- 
fectly cured of Amaurosis, Cataract, Ophthalmia, Nebula, or Specs on the Eye, Stra- 
bismus or Squinting, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with d fliculty 
be distinguished frem the natural. 

SPacVaCLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. The*poor treated gratuitously from 4to6 P.M. 

Persons ata distance can receive advice and medicine by accurately SS 
case. y 124 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 
diges'ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands's Sarsaparijla, have 
given it a wi eand deserved celebiity. But itis not slone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been tound beneficial. Itisa 
specific In many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered wita :avourable results 
in all ; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powerful mineral meaicines or other 


0, causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 


The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 


Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 

Messrs A. B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsapariila in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty | owe the community 
to make the case — About two years ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes,rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse. 
until I despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariila advertised 
with certificates of its cures, | concluded I would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati «nd procured a few bottles, and now, after havirg u-edin ail nine bottles, 
I nave the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and | have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the first Drugg'sts in the 
city of Providence, and fiom his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 
his experience of the effects ot Sands’s Sarsaparilia, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
lue to the afflicted— 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.—I speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 
tion lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilla with the happiest success; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
| attribute this healthfu! change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful com- 
plaint, | cannot refrain from earnestly recommencing to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilia, and | take pleasure in ad- 
ding my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
uoknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr. 

Feb. 15, 1845 Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y- 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sersaparilla that 
has ana is achieving ~ of the most difficult 
leases to which uman frame is subject, for Sand’s Sarsaparilja, and take 
no other, 
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